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Warren Allmand out of cabinet 
A drug to help alcoholics 


Plus 





Travels Abroad 


Concordians report from France, 


India, Trinidad and Saudi Arabia 


Kananginak presents ““The Loon and the Fish’ 





Each specially commissioned print measures 
19%” x 26” and is reproduced on fine art paper to the 
highest standards of quality and craftsmanship. 


World renowned Eskimo artist, Kananginak, photo- 
graphed with his latest work at Cape Dorset, North- 


west Territories, is one of seven famous Canadian 

artists whose work is now available in a special edition. These works are not available in any other form. 
An exclusive arrangement between the West Baffin The Mintmark Edition is the only edition. Each print 

Eskimo Cooperative and the Mintmark Press enables comes to you with Mintmark Press’s guarantee: 

you for the first time to have the work of a famous if not completely delighted with your acquisition, 

Eskimo artist at a popular price. your money will be refunded. 


Beautiful graphics from the following artists are also available: 





A Kenojuak B Pudlo C Kananginak D Pitseolak E Pitseolak 


This mark, which appears on each print along with the 
stonecutter’s ““chop”’ mark and the artist’s own symbol, 
is the official emblem of the West Baffin Eskimo 
Cooperative, Cape Dorset, northwest Territories. 





to reproduce specially-commissioned prints by 
members of the West Baffin Eskimo Cooperative. 


Please send me the following Cape Dorset prints in the quantities indicated: 
A B cS D E F 


The prints are priced as follows: 
1 to 3 prints @ $19.95 each 8 to 11 @ $16.50 each 
4 to 7 prints @ $18.50 each 12 prints and more $16.00 each 


plus $3.85 for handling and shipping. Ontario residents add 7% sales tax. 


a a a a ye 


SS ee oe Le 


Cheque or money order to Mintmark Press Ltd., enclosed Expiry date: 


Charge to my Mastercharge, Visa or American Express Account # 


Signature 
c/o Alumni Media, 124 Ava Road, Toronto, M6C 1W1 








CORRESPONDENCE 


WANTS MORE HOCKEY 

I must congratulate you on an excellent 
article on Bob Berry ('67) in your 
January/February issue. My memories of 
Sir George are due in no small part to the 
excitement generated by the ''Georgians’' 
with Bob Berry, Alec Matthews, Trevor 
Kerr, Paul Lemire, et al. 

As a sequel, may I suggest a piece on 
‘Where are they now”, giving a thumb- 
nail sketch of the players on the teams of 
1964-67 and comments on what each is 
up to now. I have crossed paths with 
Trevor Kerr in Toronto but would be in- 
terested in knowing the whereabouts of 
the others, including trainers John Simp- 
son and Dave (?) Stockton. Best wishes. 
Superfan" Colin Thorne (Comm '67) 

Scarborough, Ontario 
We won't rule out anything. 


WANTS TO BE COUNTED 

The article ‘’From Modest Roots 
Graduates Take Leading Roles in Educa- 
tional World" in your January/February 
1981 magazine was very interesting but | 
felt sadly left out. 

‘Modest roots'' indeed as the son of an 
illiterate barber I sweated my way 
through in the evening division from 
1945-1952 while bringing up a family of 
six and teaching fashion other evenings. 
In education I am the President-Director 
General of LaSalle College, the largest 
professional College in Quebec offering 
six programs leading to a D.E.C.: Fashion 
Design, Production Merchandising, Hotel 
Management, Tourism Management and 
College Secretarial. 

From 1959 when I founded LaSalle Col- 
lege at 39 years old, LaSalle has grown 
from 40 students to 1,200 day students 
and over 1,000 in the continuing educa- 
tion division. LaSalle occupies five floors 
at 2015 Drummond where I took some of 
my own courses thirty years ago. 

Professor Bridges in psychology and 
Dean Hall are amongst my best souvenirs 
and a definite inspiration in my career. 

I am a proud Sir George graduate who 
would like to be recognized. 

Jean-Paul Morin 

President-Director General 

Montreal 

We didn't mean to suggest the article was 
exhaustive. 


Correction 

An editing error in the '’Excerpt"’ section 
last issue: Erika Erdmann's piece on the 
origins of emotion was condensed from 
parts of her book Realism and Human 
Values and should have been introduced 
as an adaptation; it was extensively re- 
written in parts. 
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13 
16 


18 


Inflation hits students in curious ways 
Some costs are up, some way down, an unscientific survey shows. 


A drug that could help alcoholics 


A Concordia researcher has found a way to take zing from booze. 


The view from the back bench 
Out of cabinet, Loyola alumnus Warren Allmand finds he's doing what 
he wants to do. 


How art can be used to help the sick 
Painting and drawing can help people to express themselves and regain 
self-esteem. 


a TRAVEL SPECIAL: ee 


20 
23 
24 
27 


France: Overwritten, crowded and bleak 
With all the literary introductions, the south is a letdown. 


Trinidad: Port of Spain says it all 
A spirited chaos makes this ‘working city’ a delight. 


Saudi Arabia: Life in the company compound 
There's variety and rules in the desert far from Mecca. 


India: Cities bulge with people 


A francophone visits her Indian in-laws for the first time. 


Calendar, 4 — Crossword, 4 — Decarie, 5 
Items of Interest, 6 — Alumni Post, 29 


Cover: Drawing from a 1950 Combustian Engineering advertisement 
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CROSSWORD By WORDSMITH 





Across 
1. Time for practical jokers 30. Palindromic man 
(5,5,3) 31. Holds oil, in part, not liquids 

9. Trudge along in PLO detail or gases 

10. March simile 34. They separate Caribbean 
12. Short business trip from Atlantic (abbr.} 

14. Another March simile 35. Pear-shaped instrument 
17. Magnetic measure (abbr.) or sealer 

18. Stingers’ death 36. Spring holiday 

19. Invalid 38. Palindromic time 

21. Buffalo butter 40. General-purpose vehicle 
22. Concur 43. March parade time (2,8,3) 
23. No seats 
24. Soviet acronym Down 


25. Dwells on musical 
instruments 
28. Roman god 


Solution to last puzzle 


. Egg root 
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colour 





15. Thoughts 
































Sir George 


March 18 to April 6 At all three SGW 
galleries: Faculty of Fine Arts Biennale. 
Henry F. Hall building, 1455 de Maison- 
neuve Blvd. West. Gallery hours are 11h 
to 21h weekdays and 11h to 17h Satur- 
days. FREE. 879-5917. 


March 19 Conference with Professor 
Charles Davis, Concordia's Religion De- 
partment, on Theology and Political Soci- 
ety at 3 p.m., 2060 Mackay. FREE. 879- 
2843. 


March 27 The ‘'Writers and Critics” 
series presents an annual ‘'Soirée de la 
poésie’’ celebrating the poetry of Eng- 
lish and French Canada at 8 p.m. in 
room 110 of the Hall building. FREE. 
879-4111. 


March 29 Eleanor Antin, a central figure 
in contemporary performance art, will 
appear as the King of Solana Beach in 
The Battle of the Bluffs, a solo perfor- 
mance wherein she, as the king of a 
small California beach town, leads the 
have-nots—the very old and the very 
young—against the haves—the develop- 
ers, merchants and the police— at 1:30 
p.m. in room 110 of the Hall building, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West. 
FREE. 482-1883. 


. City in southeast France 
. 10 across.grown up 

. Disc, old style 

. Unpleasant sign of spring 


. Long poem 

. Can it be far behind? 

. Hilltop falsetto 

1. Indecent yet Puritanical 


13. Just as much 
16. Deal or testament 


18. Kind of film circuit? 23. April's signature 
20. Roman bear found mostly in 26. Shylock's daughter 


CALENDAR 


Consult newspapers for changes. 


April 8 to 27 In the SGW aart galleries: 
Graduate Students in Fine Arts Exhibi- 
tion in Weissman Gallery and Gallery 
One; Patrick Landsley's Drawings and 
Collages in Gallery Two. The three gal- 
leries are located at 1455 de Maison- 
neuve Blvd. West. FREE. 879-5917. 


April 23 to 25 Concordia University Year 
End Screening of 1980-81 Cinema Stu- 
dents at 8 p.m. in room 110 of the Hall 
building. FREE. 879-8059. 


Loyola 


March 19 Paul Dumont-Frenette of the 
Association of Quebec Regional English 


Media and Robert Walker, Assistant 
Managing Editor of The Gazette, will 
discuss the role of anglophone news- 
papers in Quebec. At 7:30 p.m. in room 
BR-206. Sponsored by the Centre for the 
Study of Anglophone Quebec. FREE. 
482-0320, ext. 463. 
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33. Describes Chicago or March 
37. Tobacco giant initials 
39. Spice or crow 


USSR 27. Sun 41. Opposite number to 
21. Latin thanks 29. Garden in need 34 across (abbr.} 
22. Look at the books and 32. Pomaceous Quebec co. 42. Container or measure (abbr.] 


April 4, 5 Gestalt workshop sponsored by 
Concordia's Lacolle Centre, with Marty 
Fromm of the Gestalt Institute of Mi- 
ami. An introductory session for those 
interested in their own personal growth 
through Gestalt, as well as in learning 
more about the methodology and its use 
with groups. To be held in the Campus 
Centre. Cost is $100 for members of the 
Concordia community, $125 for all 
others. 482-0320, ext. 344 or 494. 


April 6 The annual Lahey Lecture 
features Nigel Nicolson as guest speak- 
er. Nicolson will speak on Discretion in 
Biography at 8:30 p.m. in the Drum- 
mond Science Auditorium. He is the 
author of Portrait of a Marriage, a 
biography of his parents, Sir Harold 
Nicolson and Vita Sackville-West, and 
the editor of The Letters of Virginia 
Woolf. He is also a director of the 
publishing firm of Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson. FREE. 482-0320, ext. 534. 


April 12 The Community Called Church, a 
monthly lecture series presented by the 
Theology Department. Tonight: As the 
last in the series, Joseph Hofbeck speaks 
on ‘‘Church and Moral Responsibility’’ 
at 7:30 p.m. in the Vanier Library Audi- 
torium. FREE. 482-0320, ext. 553. 








Got Your Culture I.D.? 


THERE IS A STREET in Montreal where 
developers put up duplexes that blocked 
the view of Mount Royal. They named 
the street Mountain Sights. Then there is 
the suburb in which developers chopped 
down all the trees and named the streets 
after them. All of this suggests that Oscar 
Wilde missed the point when he observed 
that each man kills the thing he loves. It 
would seem more accurate to say that 
each man says he loved the thing he 
killed. 

The price of our material progress has 
been the destruction of all sorts of values 
and traditions, too, usually accompanied 
by a great display of affection after the 
murder. We destroy them because they 
are in the way of something we want 
more. Nothing wrong with that. But there 
is something wrong with maudlin talk 
about how dear we still hold those things 
we destroyed. There is something corrupt 
and distasteful about twisting words to 
mean things they don't (like giving the 
name Tudor Estates to a concrete highrise 
on a freeway). There is something 
unhealthy about maintaining a pretence 
we live in one culture (to use a distress- 
ingly vague word) to such a degree that 
we ignore the one we do live in. 

A common example of this is the Cana- 
dian of Scots descent whose family has 
lived here for over a century. His 
Presbyterianism has become of that bland 
sort indistinguishable from any other 
mainstream North American church. His 
knowledge of the lives, the relationships, 
and the attitudes of his Scottish ancestors 
is as faint as his understanding of their 
Gaelic tongue. But every St. Andrew's 
Day sees the Westmount highlanders 
tricked out in kilts to which they are not 
entitled and pretending an enthusiasm for 
Robert Burns who would have despised 
them. As to the local Irish and St. 
Patrick's Day — no, let us be kind and 
draw a curtain over that scene of green 
lines on the street and colleen typists sing- 
ing rebel songs with assistant buyers for 
department stores. 

It is surely a powerful impulse, though, 
this urge of ours to return with a show of 
love to that we've long since rejected or 
destroyed. Real estate salesmen recogniz- 
ed this when they stopped selling houses 
and began selling homes. Now, in- 
evitably, it has been recognized by politi- 
cians who are busily boosting cultures. 
It's all part of the process of ignoring what 
we are and the uniqueness of what we 
have in favour of something we don't 
want and, in many cases, never were 
anyway. 


GRAEME DECARIE 


All right; that's confusing, so let's take 
an example. Cultural pluralism is becom- 
ing the ‘in' phrase in Quebec. If you at- 
tend a conference these days, you are 
likely to have two pieces of information 
on your lapel tag — your name and your 
culture. What? You don’t have a culture? 
Well, you'd bloody well better get one. 
Got a French name? Line up here; you're 
big on ceintures flechés and live on 
tourtiéres. Italian? Line up on the left with 
those funny little metal balls for that 
game you love to play. English? Over 
there by that picture of the Queen. 
Charlie Lucien Wong? uh... yeah... 
look, buddy, you gotta pick one. 

That's what happens when politicians 
and bureaucrats get 
their hands on 
something like 
culture. They seize 
on customs and 


values that were 
never consistent 
from region to 


region or from class 
to class, that chang- 
ed continually 
through the years, £¢ 
and that were never 
exclusively English 

or French or Italian or anything else, 
anyway. The folk dances of French 
Quebec in the nineteenth century, for ex- 


Graeme Decarie 












PAPIERS FINS 
POUR TOUT GENRE D’IMPRESSION 


XEROGRAPHIQUE, EN ROULEAU, EN FEUILLE 
PETIT FORMAT, COUPE GUILLOTINE, POINCONNAGE 


11970 ALBERT HUDON 321 -8820 


ample, came largely from Ireland and 
Scotland. Exchanges have gone the other 
way, too, so that Quebeckers of all origins 
may have more in common than in dif- 
ference. But different they must be so 
millions of dollars will be spent in 
building absurdly rigid categories and 
stuffing us into them. 

The irony is that all of this is being done 
in Quebec, in Ottawa, and the other 
capitals by the same people who have 
been doing away with traditional cultures 
for years because they get in the way of 
bureaucracy. The fact is that bureaucracy 
can't cope with differences. It can only 
control, measure, and plan when it is 
dealing with likes. It can't even cope with 
differences between urban and rural 
needs in education. That's why we build 
city schools in the country and condemn 
thousands of children to hours of bussing 
every day. For decades, governments 
have been burying traditional cultures. 
That's what the Quiet Revolution was all 
about. There may well have been good 
reasons for burying them. But further 
mangling them, chopping them up, and 
then putting selected pieces on display 
with false labels seems a little indecent 
and could be quite threatening. It's 
something a good deal nastier than chopp- 
ing down trees and naming the streets after 
them.L1 
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Arthur Andersen & Cie 
Comptables agrées 


800, boul. Dorchester ouest 
Montréal, Québec H3B 1X9 


Au Canada, nos autres bureaux sont situés a 
Ottawa - Toronto - Winnipeg - Calgary - Vancouver 


Nous avons aussi des bureaux dans plus de 40 pays 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Journalism submits brief to Kent Commission 


CUT PRESS EMPIRES down to size, Concor- 
dia’s Journalism Program told the Kent 
Commission on newspapers in February. 
Journalism's brief—running to more than 
100 pages—contained a number of recom- 
mendations aimed at keeping media com- 
petitive and free of compromising com- 
mercial links. 

If the commissioners couldn't devise a 
way to reduce the size of the Thomson 


and Southam groups, news chains should 
at least be forced to curtail future 
expansion. 

Concordia's journalism faculty and 
students recalled with heavy heart the 
disappointing results of the Davey Com- 
mission which tackled some of the same 
questions the Kent inquiry is pursuing 
more than a decade later. Earlier recom- 
mendations to improve the tax and adver- 





Re tae 
fiothiiore (200%. 


Girls, around this time of year you may be suffering from some degree 
of Fashion Fever, whether it’s boredom with last year’s looks or an 


unusual craving for color. 


Well the fun folks at Jean Junction are fighting Fashion Fever. They’re 
fighting Fashion Fever with a remedy of fun fashion and fabulous color. 
So if Fashion Fever is taking the fun out of your fashions, get down 


to Jean Junction. 


Remember, treated early enough 


at Jean Junction, any girl can go on 
to lead a normal fashionable life. 


J The fashion jean store 


unction 
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tising picture and suggestions on how to 
make the industry more competitive were 
followed up by the Trudeau government 
in a curious way: ''Anything which could 
be done to secure the revenues of media 
owners was quickly acomplished,"’ the 
brief noted acidly. ‘Anything which 
could encourage strong competition in 
the news business—to ensure a variety of 
sources, and voices, in the communi- 
ty—could be put off longer and longer."' 

That said, the Concordians plunged into 
their report which recommended a varie- 
ty of ways to promote a vigourous 
publishing scene. They said media com- 
panies should be prevented from engag- 
ing in other types of commercial ventures 
or owning other media outlets in the same 
city. Employee participation on 
newspaper boards, the brief suggested, 
would help to reduce the control of news 
chains. 

The idea of the publication loan fund 
originally put forward by Davey should 
be revived to help new publications start 
up. Ways to share technology and 
distribution facilities among different 
companies should be explored so that 
pared-down costs could allow new 
publishing ventures. 

Legislation should be introduced to en- 
sure that everyone has access to the 
technology for news distribution in the 
future, the authors said, warning of the 
dangers of allowing access to be controll- 
ed by private interests. 

Press freedom should be entrenched in 
the new constitution, said the authors, 
and anonymity of news sources should be 
safeguarded. 

Media owners should give three 
months’ notice of sale, closing or merger 
of newspapers and they should invest 
more in professional training programs 
for incoming journalists, the Concordians 
said. The brief also suggested that para- 
public groups such as social agencies and 
universities combine their resources and 
publish a paper, perhaps along the lines of 
Le Devoir. 

Besides other suggestions, the brief con- 
tained a survey of what a large section of 
Montreal thought of the Gazette. By and 
large, the 700-odd respondents felt the 
Gazette had improved but would benefit 
from new competition. 

Over 100 students worked on the pro- 
ject along with Journalism director Lina- 
say Crysler, and faculty members Enn 
Raudsepp and David Yates. Guy 
LeCavalier of the sociology department 
helped devise the survey. [j 





David Gibbons 


Prosthesis work 
is nearly ready 


WoRK IS NEARING completion on the 
development of an artificial arm, with the 
capacity to do several functions 
simultaneously. Electrical Engineering's 
David Gibbons and Michael O’Riain of 
the Rehabilitation Institute of Montreal 
hope to see their device tested this 
summer. 

The forearm and hand prosthesis is 
designed for amputees with arms severed 
above the elbow. With controls located in 
a built-in wristwatch, the device can 
follow 10 different programs to accom- 
modate the wearer's lifestyle. ‘Often am- 
putees don't wear their aids and most 
people who do wear them take them off 
when they come home from work. I want 
to offer something the wearer will ac- 
cept,'' reasons Gibbons. 

‘We're looking at work situations. A 
machine shop worker who has lost an 
arm, for example, can be fitted with a 
microprocessor-controlled arm prosthesis 
which is pre-programmed to do the type 
of work the worker once performed at a 
drill press."’ 

Prosthesis research, spurred by tremen- 
dous demand caused by the thalidomide 
tragedies of the '60s, has matured from 


AinqjsoM UP] 


the days of simple mechanically control- 
ed limbs to the present where researchers 
have designed microprocessors to 
decipher brain signals to direct limb 
movement by electronics. 

The University of California (LA) has 
devised very sophisticated versions, says 
Gibbons, but wearers have to bring every 
ounce of concentration they can muster 
for the complex device to move the limbs 
in the desired direction. Gibbons and 
O’'Riain wanted to make their device less 
complex and more practicable. 
‘Decoding brain signals is very difficult,"' 
notes Gibbons. Research here is concen- 
trated on the grasp function for the time 
being, he says. 

The limb, which will cost about $5000 
says Gibbons, is fitted with an artificial 
hand made as lifelike as possible. The 
prototype, incidentally, is called Arthur, 
the researchers’ contribution to the battle 
against what Gibbons called ‘‘tortuously 
composed" acronyms. [| 


Rector hits out 
at foreign fees 


EDUCATION MINISTER Camille Laurin's an- 
nouncement on tuition fee increases for 
foreign students was met by a loud groan 
from the English universities. Concordia 
Rector John O’Brien called the 176 per- 
cent increase for newcomers to Quebec 
universities ‘strikingly unfair ina number 
of ways’. 

Current tuition charges for foreign 
students are $1500 but by September 
these will rocket to $4128. Foreign 
students already registered in Quebec 
universities may take some satisfaction in 
learning their tuition will rise by a com- 
paratively modest 70 percent. Fees will 
jump to $2500, and then to $3500 a year 
from now. 

The Education Department says foreign 
students should pay at least 60 percent of 
the actual costs of their university 
studies. But because Concordia’s per stu- 
dent grant from Quebec is so low com- 





pared to other universities, the new tui- 
tion levies actually represent 97 percent 
of total costs. 

‘'Further,’’ noted O'Brien in an official 
statement, ''the government has left it un- 
til now, right at the deadline (March 1) for 
applications for September registration, to 
announce this very large increase in tui- 
tion fees." 

O'Brien called the decision to impose 
the huge fee increase ''extremely short- 
sighted’’ and said the government's at- 
tempts to build international relation- 
ships in the past will now be undermined 
by students who return home with 
‘memories of the insensitive treatment 
they have received"’. 

Foreign students exempted from all of 
the above are those from the 11 fran- 
cophone countries which have special 
agreements with Quebec and those stu- 
dying French language or French and 
Quebec literature. 

Approximately 70 percent of Quebec's 
foreign students are enrolled at 
anglophone universities. 

The Canadian Bureau of International 
Education says studies it has conducted 
show foreigners contribute millions more 
dollars to the domestic economy than 
they cost taxpayers. LJ 


John O’Brien 
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The best sources. 


Introductory Membership Offer * Choose 
any one of these invaluable works shown 
here at the price listed in the coupon below 
as your introduction to membership in the 
Book-of-the-Month Club * You immediately 





The Complete 


BEETHOVEN 
NINE SYMPHONIES 


The complete boxed set plus an 

ustrased sixteen-page back let for $1250 
List price: 89%? 

Sir Georg Solti conducts the Chicago Sym- 
phony in this nine-record set. “This 
Beethoven set ranks first among those of 
recent date”—Stereo Review. 





The Compact Edition of the 


OXFORD ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY 
for $22 50 publisher’s price: $126 


The contents of this two-volume edition are 
identical to the original $650 13-volume set. 
Bausch & Lomb magnifying glass included 
in special drawer of slipcase. 


Facts About Membership. You receive the 
Book-of-the-Month Club News® 15 times a 
year (about every 32 weeks). Each issue 
reviews a Main Selection plus scores of Alter- 
nates. If — want the Mazin Selection do | 
nosing. t will be shipped to you automati- 
cally. If you want one or more Alternate 
books—or no book at all—indicate your deci- 
sion on the reply form always enclosed and 
return it by the date specified. Return Privi- 
lege: If the News is delayed and you receive 
the Main Selection without having had 10 _ 
days to notify us, you may return it for credit 
at our expense. Cancellations: Membership 
may be discontinued, by either you or the 
Club, at any time after you have purchased 
four additional books. 


BOOK- OF-THE-MONTH CLUB’ 


save from $62.50 to $364.75 of the publisher’s 
price depending on your choice * You 

simply agree to purchase only 4 Selections 

or Alternates from hundreds offered 

during the next two years ¢ Special members’ 


WiLL WILE Wiki. 
PURANT E DURANI DURANT PERAN? 


BERANt 





prices for the 4 books you buy average 
$15 per book (Total: $60)* 


*Based on the current average prices, 
including shipping and handling. 


ARI SRK 
DERANT DURANT 


All eleven volumes of THE STORY OF CIVILIZAT ION 


by Will and Ariel Durant for $ 40 Publisher's price: $394” 


This multi-volume history of all mankind—ancient and modern, Occidental and 
Oriental—traces the development of man’s economic and political organizations, 
science and art. It is one of the great literary achievements of this century and 


deserves a place in every library. 






Washburn Ct dlege Bible 


THE WASHBURN 

COLLEGE BIBLE 
esigne 

ica bee eicaciedlt for $12 50 

Publisher’s price: 975 


This magnificent 1808-page, single-volume 
King James Bible features all the beautiful 
illustrations of the $3500 Limited Edition. 
Includes 66 masterpieces of religious art. 3 
Josef Albers prints. 7/6” x 11’”x 244”, with 
handsome slipcase. 





THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


The complete 4-volume set for $22 50 
Publisher's price: $150 


Regarded as the most comprehensive ency- 
clopedia of philosophy ever published, this 
superb four-volume set encompasses all 
aspects of ancient, medieval, modern, East- 
ern and Western thought. 


Please enroll me as a member of Book-of-the-Month Club and send me the work I have checked 
below, billing me for the appropriate amount, plus shipping and handling charges. I agree to buy 
4 books during the next two years. A shipping and handling charge is added to each shipment. 


CHECK ONE BOX ONLY Mr. 
904. Beethoven eR 9 elle! ee 
Symphonies $12.50 Miss 
912. Compact 
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Students have it better and worse 
than counterparts of 15 years ago. 


Tuition for natives is cheaper than 
ever compared to what it was in 
1966. But book and travel prices 
have soared. Government aid is up 
significantly but broke students today 
fare little better than their 
counterparts of yesteryear. 


By HOWARD SHRIER 


INFLATION, LIKE THE WAR it is, has its win- 
ners and losers. People on fixed incomes 
tend to lose, as do those who invest in 
commodities whose rate of return can't 
keep up with prices. Those who invest in 
things like real estate stand a fighting 
chance. 

How about students? How are they af- 
fected by inflation? Forget about fixed or 
non-fixed incomes; some have none at all. 
And the only real estate most students 
own is the soil in their potted plants. 

We decided to take a look at the situa- 
tion, to compare the students of 1981 with 
those of another year. We chose 1966, the 
year the Hall Building opened and the 
year tuition stabilized. 

This is, of course, an extremely unscien- 
tific study. No survey has yet been done 
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to determine students’ income: where 
they work, how often and for how much; 
what support, if any, they get from their 
families. But all things being equal—that 
is, assuming that some students were sup- 
ported then and some are now, and that 
some worked their way through then and 
some do now—who had it tougher? 

In many ways, 1966 was a limbo year. 
Canadians were preparing to be swept 
away by Expo and the centennial celebra- 
tion. De Gaulle had not yet cried ''Vive le 
Québec libre!'’, shattering some of the il- 
lusions the anniversary held. Trudeau 
was not yet P.E.T. of the year; that honour 
went to Gerda Munsinger, who had just 
stepped out of Defense Minister Pierre 
Sevigny's closet and into the national 
spotlight. 

Students were also in limbo, post-beat 
and pre-hip, not as political and angry as 
they would become (one Georgian article 
referred to Stokely Carmichael as ‘'the 
Negro leader''; was black not yet beauti- 
ful?) and yet more aware on some scores 
than the world outside. Articles criticizing 
the growing U.S. presence in Vietnam ap- 
peared in the Georgian; in the Gazette, a 
wire service story announcing the arrival 
in Vietnam of the 425th division read like 
a social notice. 

Different times—short hair, thick black 
glasses, bouffant hairdos and, curiously, 
‘new wave'’ film and fashion—but were 
they tougher? 

Students travelled more. Tourbec's 
London, at $99 return, wasn't the big deal 
it is now with the best charters hovering 
in the four to six hundred dollar range. 

Inflation can be measured in several 
ways. The Consumer Price Index (CPI) 
reflects the increase in what one has to 
pay for the goods one needs—food, hous- 
ing, transportation, health care and 
recreation. Most have at least doubled 
since 1966; food and some others, like 
gasoline, have more than tripled. 

And then there are the expenses exclu- 
sively the domain of students: tuition, 
textbooks, and costs from graduation fees 
to library fines. 

The corollary is income which, as pre- 
viously stated, is difficult to gauge. The 
only yardstick available is minimum 
wage. Many students work for more than 
the minimum; many do not work at all. 
For the purposes of this article, it will 
have to do. 
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> continued 

The minimium wage in 
Quebec in 1966 was one dol- 
lar an hour, 75 cents if you 
were under 18. Today, it's 
$3.65 and will go up to $3.85 
in April. So someone working 
for the minimum wage earns 
roughly four times that of 
1966. 

There's no question that 
students of 1981 fare better 
on tuition than their counter- 
parts of 1966. It was $450 
then, for a full load, and it's 
$450 now. In constant dollars, 
a student in 1981 pays about half the cost. 
And students in the sciences no longer 
pay lab fees, which, in ‘66, could amount 
to $200. 

On the other hand, student service fees 
have more than tripled for the full-time 
student. In '66, $35 paid it all. Today, it's 
$123 for CUSA and other student fees. 

But shed a tear for foreign students. 
Recently they started to pay higher tui- 
tion—it's now $1,500. Next year, most 
newcomers will pay $4,128 , a 170 percent 
increase, while those currently enrolled 
will have their increases doled out in 
stages. 

In one other sense it's harder on the 
modern student. The university was 
much more lax about payment in 1966: up 
to five payments for tuition. Now you pay 
half in September and half in January. 

Those who insist tuition should be free 
would be interested in one old Georgian 
headline: Government promises free tui- 
tion for 1967—that government, and 
every one since. 

Tuition may have stabilized; not so with 
textbooks. In most cases they've tripled. 
Pity the poor science students, the ones 
who buy texts the size of orange crates, 
and with price tags nearly as big. Good- 
man's Analytical Geometry and the Calcu- 
lus, priced in 1966 at $12, now sells for 
$36. Still, at minimum wage hours needed 
to buy it, the student today would have to 
put in nine hours, compared to 12 in 1966. 

Students of literature should consider 
themselves lucky. Many books for their 
courses are in paperback, and various edi- 
tions of authors from Shakespeare to 
Faulkner can be found in used book- 
stores. And some old standards like the 
Norton Anthology of Literature have only 
doubled in price from 1966 to 1981, pri- 
marily because they're printed in such 
large volume. 

Paper products have also doubled in 
price; so has the cost of a Concordia 
jacket, for those who wear their school on 
their sleeve. It now sells for $38.95 (once 
$20), and that includes your name on an 
armband. 

One item many students need has ac- 
tually decreased greatly since 1966: elec- 





Book costs are up 


tronic calculators. Slim, sleek models can 
be had for a fraction of what their bulky 
predecessors cost. 

Once tuition and books are taken care 
of, we turn to some of the pedestrian costs 
of living incurred by the student. 

For those who wanted to live near Sir 
George in 1966, three furnished rooms on 
Lincoln went for as little as $85. Those 
same apartments today would go for at 
least $200, and probably with the same 
furniture. 

In the west end, near Loyola, five-room 
apartments could be had for as little as 
$70, and that included heat, hot water, 
and a threat to redecorate (syn: white- 
wash). If two people roomed together 
their share of the rent would get them one 
textbook today. Still, it would have meant 
35 hours of work at minimum wage. That 
same apartment today would cost about 
$190, and a share of it would require less 
than 25 hours of work. 





Entertainment prices are up 


Surprisingly, the cost of residence at 
Loyola has increased very little in the last 
fifteen years. Single rooms have gone 
from $760 to $975, and doubles from $800 
to $1,085. Either they're cheap now, or 
were incredibly expensive in 1966. 
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Getting from there to here by bus was a 
mere 20 cents then, and five tickets went 
for 90 cents. A succession of increases, 
usually protested by students to no avail, 
has brought the price up to 65 cents a ride, 
or 50 cents if you buy eight bucks’ worth 
of tickets. If you wanted to drive in 1966, 
your car could gorge on Shell regular for 
42 cents a gallon. It may soon be that per 
litre. 

Of all the items on the CPI, food prices 
have risen the most harshly: they've trip- 
led. In 1966, one could beat them by fast- 
ing, or by going to Macy's for the 99-cent 
lunch. At another downtown eatery, a 
steakburger, fries, dill, slaw, frank and 
beverage went for $1.09. 

Today, there's always McDonald's and 
other fast food places where meals go for 


about $2.00, half the working hours of the 
Macy meal. But there's a reason it's called’ 


fast food. If you eat slowly, you'll taste it. 


Up until a year ago there was the Hyper 
Deli classic smoked meat special: a lean 
sandwich, fries, dill, slaw and beverage 
for just $1.95. Now there's an arcade 
where the deli stood. Perhaps they should 
have raised the price just a little. 

Entertainment is an important part of 
the student's pressured life. Economically 
speaking, things seem about equal today 
as in 1966. The fashions, of course, have 
wildly changed. 

Folk music was still it for students then. 
There were coffee houses abundant, 
where the singers were free and worth 
every penny. The big concerts were given 
by Phil Ochs, Ian and Sylvia, an aging 
Kingston Trio, and Richie Havens, for as 
little as two dollars. LP’s by 
artists like Tim Hardin (glow- 
ingly praised by Georgian 
‘Pop Bag'' columnist Juan 
Rodriguez) also were in the 
two-dollar range. For a bit 
more, three dollars to be pre- 
cise, one could "‘hear the facts 
and know the truth'' about 
LSD. The recording artist, of 
course, was Timothy Leary, 
PHD. 

Jean-Paul Sartre's ‘'No 
Exit'’ was playing for a buck 
at the Saidye Bronfman Cen- 
tre. Broadway touring shows 
like ‘Barefoot in the Park"’ 
were two to six dollars at 
Place des Arts. So was mime 
Marcel Marceau. 

A first-run film was anywhere from 
$1.50 to $3.00 for weekend showings of 
blockbusters like ‘Is Paris Burning?’ You 
could also have seen ‘'Zorba the Greek"' 
in its second year, ‘Sound of Music’’ or 
Fellini's ‘‘Juliet of the Spirits’’. 

There were also plenty of cheap alterna- 
tive films in those days—free under- 
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ground films daily at Dante's Coffee 
House and numerous series at Sir George 
where films were as little as 25 cents if 
you bought tickets for series of six, eight 
or eleven films. New Wave films like 
'Tules et Jim'’, ‘Help’ and ''Look Back in 
Anger'' were part of one such series. 

In terms of minimum. wage hours, 
entertainment today is comparable. First- 
run films are $4.00 and Place des Arts 
shows generally start at $8.00. There 
aren't many coffee houses still around, 
but there are places like Bar Emery where 
a jazz or blues band plays free. They're 
still worth every penny. 

Repertory cinemas offer alternative 
films at lower prices (2.50) and the univer- 
sity shows fine films for half of that. Some 
student societies sponsor free screenings 
of recent movies, and Loyola has had 
great gangster, western and science fic- 
tion series absolutely free. 

The price of petroleum has boosted 
records up to the eight-dollar range, with 
double albums breaking over ten (though 
some, like Bruce Springsteen's ‘’The 
River’, broke right back down when 
nobody would pay $15.00). 

Most theatres in the city offer student 
rates of three or four dollars a play, and 
cheaper still if you subscribe for the 
season. 

By these standards, students of 1981 
and 1966 are on about equal footing in 
their recreational purchasing power. 

Overall, today's students seem better 
off. While most prices have doubled or 


Are you keeping ahead of inflation? If 
you are please write and tell us how; 
we'll publish a selection of your letters. 


even tripled, minimum wage is almost 
four times what it was. 

This, of course, is only meaningful if 
one has a job, whether part-time during 
the school year or full-time during the 
“ summer. One thing in favour of the 
students of 1981: there are several agen- 
cies devoted to helping them find jobs. 

University manpower centres only 
came into existence in 1968. They are 
now found on most university and 
CEGEP campuses. In the Montreal area 
alone, the centres found jobs for over 
15,000 students last year, and an official 
said they helped many more with tips 
about jobs and job-hunting techniques. 

_ Another advantage for the student of 
1981 is the provincial government's loans 
and bursaries program, which was just 
getting off the ground in 1966. Last year 
the government gave out loans totalling 
$66 million, and $71.6 million in bur- 
saries. (A total of $30 million was given in 
loans and bursaries in 1967-68, the first 
full year for which data is 

available.) 


indirect effect of inflation on 





One slight disadvantage, 
though: the interest rate on 
the loans as of January 1, 
1981, was 14 percent. It was 
5.5 percent in 1967. 

Who really had it rougher? 
1966 or 1981? 

One thing to consider is the 


students today. Rising costs 
and a slumping dollar have 
hurt the university itself and 
cutbacks in services and 
facilities are felt by students. 

But in terms of their personal finances, 
if .one goes by the CPI and minimum 
wage, the students of 1966 were harder 
pressed. To earn the money for identical 
units of food, housing, transportation 
health care, recreation and reading, and 
alcohol and tobacco, one would have had 
to work 58 hours in 1966; 41.25 hours in 
1981. 

Add to that the lower cost (in real dol- 
lars) of tuition, and the students of 1981, 


The accounts office will ask more 


though they will likely disagree, have an 
easier time of it. 

To those without jobs, whose rent is 
overdue, whose phone has been cut off, 
who have neither heat, gas nor Hydro, 
whose textbook bill rivals the GNP of 
small nations, who have been trying, 
without success, to get the moose on two 
quarters to mate—it is hoped that this arti- 
cle is a comfort. LJ 
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Drug that removes zing from booze 
augurs well for addiction therapy. 


If all goes well, such a drug should 
soon be on the market, says the 
Concordia researcher who helped to 
isolate the zing factor. 


By HOWARD SHRIER 


COULD A DRUG that takes the fun out of 
drinking help to cure alcoholism? 

Yes, says Dr. Zalman Amit, a Concordia 
psychology professor who has been study- 
ing alcoholism for over ten years. Dr. 
Amit is now testing a drug which inhibits 
the euphoria normally induced by drink- 


ing. Unlike the drugs used in aversion 


therapy, which cause violent nausea and 
illness when mixed with alcohol, the drug 
discovered by Dr. Amit and his co- 
researchers actually intervenes in the 
chemical process of euphoria. 

Anyone who drinks while using the 
drug will still show signs of drunkenness 
—impaired motor control, slurred speech 
and other characteristics—but they will 
not get high, no matter how much they 
drink. 

Dr. Amit believes that many alcoholics 
drink because of the positive reinforce- 
ment they get from liquor, and that the 
learned pattern of alcoholism can be un- 
learned once that reinforcement is nulli- 
fied. He is careful to point out that the 
drug alone is not a fast cure. But it can 
help an alcoholic dry out long enough to 
give other forms of therapy a chance, 
something they'll rarely do while still 
drinking. 

Dr. Amit's research into alcoholism 
began when he was a graduate student at 
McGill, where he tried to tempt rats into 
developing a taste for drinking. 

Humans acquire their taste for it largely 
through peer pressure, emulation of 
adults, and an advance knowledge of the 
effects of alcohol, Dr. Amit says. Once 
they get to like the effect, the brain over- 
ries the taste buds. 

The rats in his lab had no such social 
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structure; they wouldn't give alcohol 
enough of a try to get to like it. So Dr. 
Amit used electrodes to stimulate pleasur- 
able feelings in their brains while feeding 
them alcohol. Once they associated the 
drinking with the good feeling, they fell 
into patterns of alcohol consumption 
remarkably similar to those of humans. 

Having found that rats could learn to 
enjoy alcohol, in fact become addicted, he 
tried to figure out how to get them to stop. 
Dr. Amit returned to the area of the brain 
he'd been working on and soon made the 
discovery ‘‘which may be my main con- 
tribution to this area of research’. 

It was he who, in 1971, discovered just 
what it is that gives us the euphoric feel- 
ing when we drink. The human brain 
seethes with different substances created 
in response to various stimuli. One sub- 
stance secreted by brain cells is dopa- 
mine. When dopamine comes into contact 
with a certain enzyme, DBH, noradrena- 
lin is created. It is noradrenalin which 
gets us high, whether in response to alco- 
hol, drugs or sexual arousal. 

After isolating noradrenalin as the agent 
of euphoria, Dr. Amit set about finding a 
way to suppress its production. It was 
easy enough where the rats were con- 
cerned: he created lesions in the hypo- 
thalamus, or median forebrain bundle, 
that area of the brain in which noradrena- 
lin is produced. 

‘But you obviously can't just burn 
somebody's brain to get them to stop 
drinking,'’ he says. So the search began 
for another way. The breakthrough came 
in 1974. 

By that time Dr. Amit was at Concordia, 
working with graduate student Zavie 
Brown and Dr. Ann Sutherland, whom 
he'd met at McGill. They found a techni- 
cal report describing a drug which had 
originally been intended as a tranquilizer 
but which was considered a failure. 

Upon reading the report on the drug's 
properties and effects, they thought it 
might be what they were looking for. The 
Swedish company that had invented it, 
Astra, was doubtful, but they sent some 
samples for testing. 

There were problems at first. The drug 
was not soluble enough to give intra- 
venously to rats, and there were unplea- 
sant side effects like constipation. But 
some promising results persuaded Astra 
to keep refining it to the researchers’ 
needs, and to finance continued research. 

Over 5,000 animal tests were con- 
ducted. Rats who had been drinking for 
an equivalent of two to three human years 
were given solutions of the drug and, ac- 
cording to Dr. Amit, ‘their alcohol intake 


went down by 80 percent. The 20 percent’ 


they kept on drinking, we believe, was for 
the calories." 
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The tests also showed them how much 
noradrenalin they could suppress without 
affecting other capacities for arousal. 
They found that cutting its production by 
45 percent prevented alcohol euphoria, 
but did not affect capacities for sexual 
arousal. 

That drive is so much stonger, Dr. Amit 
says, that ‘‘you'd have to cut noradrenalin 
down by 90 or 95 percent to affect it."’ 

With the refined drug, now known as 
H-102, tests were so successful that Astra 
became suspicious. It was, after all, only a 
failed tranquilizer. ''Maybe they thought I 
was a mad scientist, making up my data,” 
he says. ‘'That happens. So they sent 
some to the University of Mississippi and 
had it tested there. Our results were 
duplicated exactly! Now the researcher 
there is very excited about it."’ 

Dr. Muriel Stern, a McGill professor 
and researcher under whom Amit earned 
his PhD, describes him as a ‘'respected, 
reliable researcher’' and says his ap- 
proach to fighting alcoholism seems to her 
a sound one. ‘'If the association that exists 
between alcohol and pleasure can be in- 
terfered with, it makes sense to me,"’ says 
Dr. Stern, whose work also concerns the 
factors of alcoholism. "It sounds like a 
good approach. Since I think people drink 


A LATE STARTER 


Dr. ZALMAN AmIT got a late start on his career as a 
psychologist. Until the age of 30 he drove trucks and 
worked as a farmer on a kibbutz near the Sea of Galilee in 


his native Israel. 


In the two decades since he left, he has made up for lost 
time: he has taught at two universities, done important 
research into alcoholism and drug dependence, has jointly 
written four books (with McGill's Ann Sutherland) and is 
the founder of one of Montreal's more successful clinics. 

His studies began at the University of Wales but he 
soon left because he wasn't allowed to work in Britain. ‘'I 
had a wife and family, so I had to work. I transferred to 
McGill where I could earn money while studying." 

He completed his BA and bypassed the master's degree 
to enrol in a four year PhD program. It was as a graduate 
student that he met Ann Sutherland and began his 


research into alcoholism. 
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better-known university."' 








suite on Ste-Catherine. 








‘'T had liked McGill as a student,’’ he recalls. ''I was 
happy there. But I felt I'd had enough. Teaching there 
would have been an incestuous experience. And with 
space allotment at McGill I couldn't have had a lab half 
the size or sophistication of the one I have at Concordia. 
That's far more important to me than affiliation with a 


On his return to Montreal, he and Dr. Sutherland 
founded the New Clinic for Behaviour Therapy and 
Research in an apartment on de Maisonneuve. Today, 
seven psychologists see 200 patients a week in a 19-room 


to feel good, I certainly don't think his 
work is at all unreasonable, if that's what 
the drug does. Only his data can show 
that."’ 

In the spring of 1979 H-102, also known 
as zimelidine, was submitted to the 
Bureau of Human Prescription Drugs, a 
division of Health and Welfare Canada. 


If the drinker can quit long 
enough to solve his 
marriage, work and other 
problems, the drug will have 
served its purpose. 


The bureau's investigators prescribed 
tests for toxicity, side effects, and the 
general pharmacological qualities of the 
drug. 

When the data from these tests came 
back, the bureau was satisfied that it was 
safe and that it could have the beneficial 
qualities claimed. 






He left Montreal in 1970 to spend two years lecturing at 
Tel Aviv University and then, in 1972, accepted a post at 


‘There is a certain euphoria from alco- 
hol thought to result from altered chemi- 
cal processes in the brain,'' says Dr. W. C. 
Appel of the bureau's Central Nervous 
System division. ''Some modification of 
the chemical process could be useful in in- 
hibiting the action of other drugs, includ- 
ing alcohol. There was a_ sufficient 
amount of evidence to indicate their 
specifications weren't too far-fetched."’ 

‘It was a huge step,'’ Dr. Amit says. 
‘It's one of the first times that psycholo- 
gists, and not physicians, have been given 
licence to be the senior investigators in a 
study like this."' 

The first tests were conducted in 
December and January. A total of 70 peo- 
ple, all considered social drinkers, met 
once a week for three weeks. Some were 
given H-102, and some an identical pla- 
cebo. Some had vodka in their thick, 
flavour-masking fruit juice, and some did 
not. 

After their three weeks of testing the 
subjects were asked to fill out question- 
naires and were interviewed. When asked 
whether their desire to drink alcohol had 
increased, decreased, or remained the 
same, 68 percent said it had decreased 
considerably. 

The results were phenomenal for a 
first study,’’ Dr. Amit says. ''We were 












He had to leave Montreal again a year after coming 


here. Like all Israelis, his life has been punctuated by 


Kippur War. 


war. He'd fought in 1956 and 1967, and went back to 
serve as an army psychologist during the 1973 Yom 


In addition to his work at the clinic, which treats stress- 
related problems, phobia, marital problems—in fact the 
full range of behavioural problems—another book is 


planned for next year. ‘'There are another one or two 


books I would like to write,’’ Dr. Amit says. ''I would also 
like to shift from direct involvement in research to 
training graduate students to be better researchers."' 

He's already shifted: three of the staff members at the 


clinic are former students from Concordia. H.S. 
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Ingénieurs 
une carriére dans le secteur 
énergétique est a votre portee 


(N° de réf.: 1806) 


Un employeur membre de la Bourse d’Emplois 
Trans-Canada cherche des ingénieurs qualifiés pour 


relever des défis de taille dans le domaine de I|’énergie, 
un secteur en pleine croissance ou les possibilites 
d‘avancement sont tres intéressantes. 
@ Ingénieur chargé de projets 
@ Ingénieur de projets pétroliers 
@ Ingénieur de production 
Responsabilités 
@ Conception, mise en oeuvre et gestion de projets 
@ Elaboration de politiques et de programmes 
@ Etudes de rentabilité et évaluation de projets 
d‘investissement de grande envergure 
@® Analyses et élaboration de programmes visant a 
perfectionner les procédés, les méthodes et le contrdle 
de la qualité. 
Qualifications 
@ Etre membre de |’Ordre des ingénieurs 
@ Avoir une compétence démontreée en gestion 
@ Posséder une expérience technique pertinente d‘au 
moins trois ans. 
Des connaissances pratiques de |’exploitation, de 
l‘utilisation, du transport ou de la distribution des 
ressources naturelles seront un atout important. 
Les candidats(es) sont priés(es) de communiquer avec 
nous ou de nous faire parvenir leur curriculum vitae en 
mentionnant le titre du poste et le numéro de 
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référence. Toute démarche demeure confidentielle. 


Mme Maureen Marcel 


LA BOURSE D'EMPLOIS TRANS-CANADA 


1110, rue Sherbrooke ouest 
Bureau 2205, Montréal (Québec) 


H3A 1G8 (514) 849-4125 


La Bourse d’Emplois Trans-Canada, dont fait 
partie la Bourse d’Emplois de Montréal, est un 
centre d‘information et de liaison entre les 
compagnies membres et les candidats désireux 
d ‘avoir acces a un vaste répertoire d’emplois. 





black out—but they won't get high.” [5 
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Switch from front to back benches 
lets M.P. Allmand seek new goals. 


The ex-minister (and Loyola alumnus} 
finds he can now chart his own 
legislative priorities after years of 
toeing the cabinet line. 


By STIRLING DORRANCE 


HOw WOULD YOU FEEL if you were proven 
cabinet material and Prime Minister 
Trudeau passed you over forming his 
latest cabinet? 

Well you might feel what 
Loyola alumnus and ex-cabinet 
minister Warren Allmand felt 
when it happened to him: "I 
have to admit I was disap- 
pointed,’ says Allmand now, 
after a year on the Government 
back bench. ‘It took me a few 
days to get over it." 

Allmand was first elected 
Liberal member for Notre Dame 
de Grace in 1965 and spent his 
first seven years in Ottawa as a 
backbencher. He had come with 
credentials: undergraduate 
studies at Loyola and St. Francis 
Xavier and a law degree from 
McGill, supplemented by 
studies at the University of Paris 
and the French Institute of Com- 
parative Law. (He was admitted 
to the Quebec Bar in 1958.) 

In his first years in parliament 
he was active on several commit- 
tees in a number of areas — con- 
stitution, external affairs, official 
languages and _ penitentiaries 
among them. Four years and two 
elections after Trudeau succeed- 


ed Lester Pearson as Liberal Party leader, 


Allmand was given his first ministerial 
appointment. In November of 1972, he 
joined the cabinet as solicitor-general. In 
1976, he went to Indian and Northern Af- 
fairs and a year after that to Consumer 
and Corporate Affairs. All in all, eight 
years up front. 

When Joe Clark's Conservatives took 
power in May 1979, Allmand moved to 
the Opposition front bench serving as 
energy critic. But when the Liberals 
dramatically regained power only nine 
months after losing it, Allmand found 
himself out of the new Government's in- 
ner circle. 

Interviewing him on the first anniver- 
sary of the Liberals’ return to power, I 
recalled a chance encounter we had in 


Montreal about the time Pierre Trudeau 
was putting together the cabinet of the 
32nd Parliament: Allmand told me then 
that he, along with others, was still 
waiting to get the word. What eventually 
came wasn't the word he expected. 

But after the initial disappointment, 
equanimity: ''I took a positive look at my 
situation and realized there were a lot of 
things I could tackle more effectively now 
that I wasn't committed to things like 
cabinet solidarity." 

Speculation had it that Allmand's 















maverick image hurt him. The popular 
view was that he took strong positions on 
hot issues like capital punishment, the 
use of firearms, aboriginal rights and land 
claims. It was rumoured at the time that 
he'd been making more friends among 


native groups than among fellow 
parliamentarians when he was shuffled 
from Indian and Northern Affairs to the 
consumer portfolio. Even there, he quick- 
ly got a reputation for a Naderlike concern 
for consumers, a credential enhanced to 
some degree by the fact he replaced Tony 
Abbott whose background was big 
business. 

Some may differ with him on the ques- 
tion but Allmand doesn't believe the 
maverick label had anything to do with 
being passed over for a cabinet opening. 
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It isn't something he masochistically 
reflects on anyway. ''I have no difficulty 
in living and working within my party's 
policies,’’ Allmand says, ‘’and Cabinet 
always supported my positions in legisla- 
tion I brought forward. 

‘'Not having ministerial responsibilities 
now though has given me a different ap- 
proach to my opportunities as a legislator. 
I tend to see my role now more like that 


of a US congressman, who may be a 


staunch Democrat or Republican, yet still 
feels free to concentrate on those political 
issues and needs he feels most able to 
affect."’ 

For instance? ''Treaty and aboriginal 
rights in the constitution,'’ he answers. 
The charter now entrenches_ those 
rights. The same with language rights 
which I've worked hard to see 
', strengthened. I still oppose On- 
tario’s position in refusing to 
give equal status to the two of- 
‘ ficial languages. 

' "Minority rights is another 
example. 

"As a matter of fact, I have 
drafted 21 private bills during 
_ the past year on legislative issues 
| of particular interest to me — 
_ things like gun control, young of- 
fenders, the division of the Nor- 
_ thwest Territories, aboriginal 
| land claims, a fair competition 
| act, stronger anti-trust laws."’ 

_ Allmand, the private member, 
. looks relieved and relaxed, free 
“” of media hounds looking for hid- 
den nuance in everything a 
minister says, free of the 
pressures of House question 
periods, free of the tiresome 
_ dignities of departmental policy 
ae free of the constraints of 
| cabinet solidarity and the 
_ burden of keeping secrets. 

| He has, one supposes, what 
every freshman member has, 
but also the great advantage of 
being in a position to call on his ex- 
perience handling key issues in his 
lengthy parliamentary and ministerial 
career. Allmand of course isn't a reclusive 
legislator drafting bills in a remote corner 
of Parliament Hill. When the Liberals 
came back, he took on the job of chairing 
the parliamentary task force on employ- 
ment opportunities in the 1980's; he also 
serves on two key committees—Indian Af- 
fairs and Northern Development as well as 
the committee on Justice and Legal Affairs. 


: 


''T don't have the staff now, and there's 
the salary cut and I do a lot more driving 
around in my Rabbit than flying these 
days — 60,000 km in the past year,’ says 
Allmand. ''But I'm working as hard as I 
ever have. I can visit my constituency 
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regularly, accept more speaking 
engagements and see my children more 
often."’ 

That's all very nice, I say, but what 
would happen if a cabinet job opened up? 
Say the PM comes up and says ‘Warren, I 
want you to take on this portfolio.’ What 
does Warren Allmand say to that? 

"T wouldn't jump at it,’’ Allmand 
answers easily. ''I have never looked at 
becoming a minister as the ultimate ambi- 
tion and goal of elected officials. I know 
some do, but I never have.'’ Names spr- 
ing to both our minds but we don't pursue 
the point. ‘If another portfolio gave me a 
better chance to pursue some of the 
things I have a particular legislative in- 
terest in, I’d seriously consider it."' 

On the other hand, accepting a portfolio 
in which he had to express com- 
mitment to policies he was{ 
working to change would be} 
counter-productive at the very 
least, he says. ‘'Certain matters 
that I can speak out freely about 
now could be put in jeopardy if I 
had to accept policy restrictions 
as a minister running a govern- 
ment department." 

As far as Warren Allmand is 
concerned his political life is 
continuing to develop and the 
phase he's in now is part of that 
continuity. ‘Things are being ac- 
complished now that I initiated 
10 years ago,’ he contends. 
You work for 10 changes and 
you're lucky if you get maybe 
one thing through."' His range of 
current legislative interests mir- 
ror the portfolios behind him. 
He's still very much interested 
in penal reform. And wants 
tighter controls to protect in- 
vestors, consumers and small 
business: ''We have nothing like 
the controls that protect these 
groups in the US and we need 
them badly.'' And now that he’s 
out of Indian Affairs, he is elenusd to 
boast, ‘I work more closely with native 
peoples now than when [| was a 
minister."’ 

Does Allmand identify himself with the 
mainstream of liberalism? He does, and 


he's quite certain about it, answering the 
question with his own definition. 
‘Liberalism is based on the concept of 
personal freedom. It works continuously 
to make men and society freer to pursue 
legitimate opportunities for education 
and growth through self-reliance in the 
best possible social setting.'’ He sees such 
programs as medicare, unemployment in- 
surance and social security as vehicles set 
in motion to free people from the fears 
and dangers of loss of health or employ- 
ment — programs aimed at the ultimate 
goal, of keeping individuals free and func- 
tioning in society. Liberalism to the 
member for NDG is not an ideology fixed 
through eternity, but a process aimed at 
improving society in the most relevant 
ee possible. 'T want a society in which 





free anc self-reliant citizens are able to 
run their own lives." 

Allmand concedes government pro- 
grams occasionally go off the rails, often 
the result of good intentions getting the 


better of good sense. '’Systems aren't 


But say the P.M. comes up and says, ‘Warren I want you to 


take on this portfolio’? 


“T wouldn't jump at it. I have never looked at becoming a 
minister as the ultimate ambition.” 
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Warren Allmand 


perfect and measures have to be taken to 
adjust them from time to time,’’ he says 
before making another point. 
“RAUDSERCEAEY loves to take systems over. 
You have to correct that. 

‘Government should be able 
to spot problems developing in 
its programs and deal with them. 
Sometimes they can't or won't, 
and the Opposition makes pro- 
mises to correct things once and 
for all. The difficulty here is that 
when governments change, cor- 
rections are often difficult to im- 
plement.'’ (For more, see latest 
Tory position on Petrocan.) Then 
there's the danger of going to ex- 
tremes, junking instead of refin- 
ing programs: ''Like Reagan 
seems to be threatening in the 
US — a new administration 
throws out baby and bathwater 
in a great burst of house- 
cleaning.’ 


THE FUTURE 

What's down the road for War- 
ren Allmand, OC, PC, MP? He 
says he hasn't really thought it 
through. He says he’s still trying 
to figure out what the PM meant 
when Trudeau told him that the 
member for NDG would be 
around a lot longer than the 
member for Mount Royal. ‘'That pro- 
bably tells me more about his future than 
mine.'’ At 48, he admits he should start to 
think about alternatives, perhaps leaving 
politics. Problem is, there's still a long list 
of legislative goals Allmand wants to pur- 
sue before he can clear the time to give 
the future some thought. That's the im- 
pression one certainly gets casting a 
glance over his crowded desk in the Con- 
federation Building off Parliament Hill. 

In the meantime, he'll be making sure 
to keep his mental, emotional and 
physical systems in top order playing 
hockey weekends at Loyola, cross- 
country skiing and when spring finally 
matures, running.|1 


Art, the medical world is finding, 
can be useful in rehabilitation. 


Drawing and painting provide useful 
outlets for the sick and the disabled 
to express themselves and find a 
measure of self-esteem, say 
proponents of Concordia’s art 
therapy program. 


By SHEILA ROSENBERG 


ALTHOUGH FREUD made the world aware 
that the unconscious mind. speaks in 


images, he never asked his patients to 


draw. 

Art therapists say our deepest thoughts 
and feelings can sometimes be better ex- 
pressed through the use of imagery than 
through words. Art therapy, a highly 
respected form of psychotherapeutic 
treatment, replaces the analyst's couch 
with paper, paint or clay. 

Last October Concordia became the 
first Canadian university to offer graduate 
training in this field. The diploma of art 
therapy course, which combines theoreti- 
cal and practical training, now has six full- 
time and four part-time students. 

Professor Michael Edwards, who heads 
the program, explains that art therapy 
helps individuals relieve emotional stress 
through artistic expression. ‘'It uses art as 
a form of communication, particularly 
when there's a verbal barrier of some 
kind. If there's a stressful feeling, it can 
come out through the art." 

Treatment can take several forms. ''It's 
not a blanket procedure,’’ Edwards, a 
former chairman of the British Associa- 
tion of Art Therapists, says. ‘it's some- 
thing that has to be sensitively linked to 
the needs of the patient, whatever they 
may be.'' The therapists may comment on 
the patient's drawings, or ask the patient 
to provide his own interpretation. Some- 
times the patient draws what he pleases; 
in other cases he is directed by the thera- 
pist. 

Patients are encouraged to become in- 
volved in their own healing process. '' Art 
therapy is not there to make a lot of diag- 
nostic pronouncements not shared with 
the patient,’’ Edwards says. ‘'In general, 
it's a technique of helping patients help 
themselves."' 

It can be applied to children and adults 
alike, with problems that range from emo- 
tional and physical handicaps to chronic 
and debilitating medical afflictions. Con- 
cordia students are interning at the Chil- 
dren's, Shriners’ and Queen Elizabeth 


hospitals, and the Allan Memorial Insti- 
tute. 

At the Shriners’ they work under the 
direction of Frances Kucharsky, the hos- 
pital's Supervisor of Education. She pro- 
vides them with synopses of the patients’ 
personalities and medical histories, then 
she gradually introduces the students into 
the classroom until the children become 
accustomed to their presence. 

Most of the patients are at the Shriners’ 
for orthopedic surgery. Kucharsky ex- 
plains that hospitalization can be a stress- 
ful experience for a youngster: ''The child 
is suffering from the separation of his 
family. His privacy is being invaded, his 
stability is taken away from him."’ Many 


patients, she adds, have congenital spinal 


diseases that have hospitalized them for 
most of their lives. 

The Concordia students give individual 
and group sessions in art therapy. Kuchar- 
sky sees advantages to both. While indivi- 
dual sessions provide more intense inter- 
action, group sessions give an unconfident 
child the security of anonymity. 

Although she does not base her judg- 
ments entirely on the drawings, Kuchar- 
sky finds they can reveal clues about a 
child's emotional state. One twelve-year- 
old patient who never expressed her feel- 
ings always drew pictures with happy 
themes. But when asked to draw some- 
thing she hated, she drew a person on an 
operating table, against a black back- 
ground. 

Kucharsky thinks that art therapy can 
help patients release emotions that some- 
times inhibit their behaviour 
and intellectual ability. She 
gives the example of a seven- 
year-old patient who, in addi- 
tion to being blind in one eye, 
was born with open lesions in 
her spine which left her para- 
lyzed in her lower limbs. 
‘She was very withdrawn, 
whiny and negative,'' 
Kucharsky says. ‘She didn't 
want to do her schoolwork. 
She detested music or any ac- 
tivity that made her express herself.’’ 

When she first began a group session in 
art therapy she would leave her paper 
blank or crumple it up. By her third ses- 
sion, however, she began to draw. As she 
gained greater self-confidence she went 
on to individual sessions. ‘By the time 
Susie went home (two months later) she 
was asking for affection and expressing 
herself. She was capable of accepting the 
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Frances Kucharsky 

validity of what she produced. She was 
completing things and showing pride in 
what she was doing."’ 

Kucharsky doesn't only attribute the 
young patient's transformation to art 
therapy, however. Before Susie received 
treatment, Kucharsky was helping her 
change her poor self-image by showering 
her with praise and attention. The self- 
confidence she started to acquire, Kuchar- 
sky says, was later reinforced by the Con- 
cordia students. 

Dr. Pierre Grégoire, a clinical psycholo- 
gist at the Allan Memorial Institute, 
agrees that art therapy ''is not magic. It's 
one of several different approaches to 
help an individual solve his problems.'' 
But unlike other therapies, it provides the 
patient with a form of non-verbal com- 
munication. ‘It allows individuals to 
think within the media of imagery... . It 
tries to give them the chance to describe 
their feelings and problems in a different 
language.’ 

Grégoire teaches in the art therapy pro- 
gram and supervises Concordia interns at 
the Allan, where approximately fifteen 





Susie was withdrawn and negative and 
hated any activity that made her express 
herself. She began to draw and by the time 
she went home was asking for affection 
and expressing herself. 


patients with neurological and emotional 
disorders are being treated by both staff 
and students. 

As a practicing art therapist, he thinks 
his role is to provide patients with the 
tools for their recovery. ''We all have the 
creative potential for thinking of prob- 
lems and their solutions. I'm trying to say 
to the patient: ‘I see you as someone with 
the potential for creativity. Together, 











we're going to try to channel it and let it 
emerge’. 

‘Eventually the patient starts feeling it 
in his own life. He can start making deci- 
sions about himself that he might have 
left in the hands of others." 

The patient's pictures can reflect his 
progress. One woman Grégoire treated, 
who was suffering from acute anxiety and 
depression, first drew a boat engulfed in 
water. According to Grégoire, the boat 
represented the patient, who felt ‘‘en- 
gulfed'’ by her relationship with her 
mother. ‘’She couldn't talk about it, but 
she showed it pictorially,’’ he explains. 
She later drew two houses side by side—a 
sign that she was freeing herself from the 
relationship. Her last picture, of two 
figures placed far apart, established the 
separation from her mother. By now, Gré- 
goire says, her anxiety had receded. 

But he does not believe that too much 
importance should be attached to symbol- 
ic interpretation. ''The main emphasis is 
to help the patient work through his prob- 
lems within the medium we are offering 
him....He should experience art as a 
non-verbal language." 

Moreover, artistic expression is enjoy- 
able. ‘Art has stimulating and esthetic 
qualities,'' Grégoire adds. ‘’Being in- 
volved with art gives the patient added 
motivations to explore his problems."’ 

Mary Stark, Director of Volunteers at 
the Queen Elizabeth, who serves as liai- 
son with Concordia students, shares this 
view. Art therapy gives patients a 
‘chance to be creative,'' she says. ‘'It's 
also a chance to do something unstruc- 
tured in an environment that's extremely 
structured and routine.” 


A boy's view from the 
Allan Memorial Institute 


Pierre Gregoire 





Stark says that an elderly patient who 
had lost the use of his legs from a stroke 
underwent a personality change after four 
months of therapy. ‘’The nurses and 
social workers felt he was 
angry about his stroke. He 
had hoped for renewed leg 
use, but after a year it was ap- 
parent that it wouldn't hap- 
pen. He became passively 
hostile to the staff. He would 
say the minimum. He would 
drop things on the floor and 
call the nurse over to pick 
them up. 

"He already had artistic 
tendencies,'’ she continues. 
‘Art therapy clicked for him. 
He became motivated and 
began to paint on his own. He 
also became more assertive in his way of 
speaking, and more active on the ward."' 

Stark wants the Concordia program to 
continue at the Queen Elizabeth. ‘'Art 
therapy could open up horizons for those 
patients who are totally institutionalized. 
The one-to-one interaction with someone 
is a great benefit. The nurses are attuned 
to this, but they have many patients 
under their care."’ 

Her only complaint is the lack of a 
qualified art therapist in the hospital to 
help students deal with problems that can 
arise during treatment. Unlike the 
Shriners’, where they receive close super- 
vision, at the Queen Elizabeth interns 
work on their own. 

Nevertheless, students at the Shriners’ 
also face a frustration—in their case, a 
high patient turnover. While some pa- 
tients are hospitalized for several months, 
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Michael Edwards 


others can leave within two weeks. ''The 
only difficulty for students is not being 
able to see the program through,'’ Kuchar- 
sky says. ''You never know how long kids 
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will stay." 

Michael Edwards says there has been a 
‘tremendous’ response by Montreal hos- 
pitals to the program. ''I haven't had to 
approach any institution. In every case 
they've approached me for students.’’ The 
Miriam Home and the Shawbridge Centre 
have also expressed interest. 

The diploma is not offered as full grad- 
uate training in art therapy. It is intended 
to develop specialized professional skills 
and knowledge in the field. Further in- 
ternship would be required for a master's 
degree. According to Edwards, most 
Montreal students now go to the US, 
which has thirty M.A. programs. 

Does he think Concordia will soon offer 
Canada's first M.A. in art therapy? ‘It re- 
mains unknown," he replies. '’ But I'm en- 
thusiastic.'' LJ 
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Part I: Abroad 


This is the first of a two-part series of travel articles 
treating the fascinating, the curious and the overrated 
in four distinct societies. Next issue this section 
focusses on Quebec and other parts of Canada and the 
USS. 

Geographer and model railroader Ron Bryant fixes 
his, as he puts it, beady eye on the traffic problems of 
Port of Spain and returns with a Trinidadian idea 
Montrealers might consider to alleviate our transport 
problems. Prof. Bryant also reports on superior 
cowheel soup. 

George Galt, a 1970 graduate, writes of some dis- 
appointment visiting the south of France. After all the 
literary build-up, the place can hardly live up to 
expectations. 

Cecile Ghosh, who graduated last year with a BA in 
English Literature, makes an interesting contributor. 
She is a francophone Quebecer married to an Indian 
and her report on her first trip to India to visit with 
her in-laws near Calcutta provides us with an 
intriguing glimpse of a crowded but enduring society. 

David Sanders teaches in Concordia's TESL Centre 
and it was as a teacher of English as a second language 
that he ventured to Saudi Arabia a few years ago. He's 
glad he went, he writes, but he isn't eager to return. 

Please note: The information provided in the '’ How to 
get there’’ notes is based on data provided by schedul- 
ed carriers. Would-be travellers should investigate 
charter and tour offerings. The restrictive admission 
policy of the Saudi government is noted as a point of 
information and is not to be construed as something 
this magazine agrees with. 
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FRENCH 
REPUTATIONS 


By GEORGE GALT 


IBET. EASTER ISLAND. Timbuctoo. Some places in this 
world carry with them indelible reputations, pedigrees for- 
mulated by the long line of literary travellers who have 
passed through, or by a succession of talented natives who 
have made their mark on the outside world. In this century 
the international travel industry has done its best to puff up 
these pedigrees with utopian promises of faultless weather, 
undiluted folklore and good mattresses. Indeed, perhaps a 
bigger misconception is better, at least until we get there. 
The more elaborate the fantasy construed around a far-off 
destination, the more we want to believe in it. 

The south of France is just such a pedigreed place. In a 
way all of France is, but Paris and the south more than any- 
where. To see Paris for yourself you must either be illiterate 
or somehow able to look beyond what you've read by 
George Orwell, Henry Miller, Ernest Hemingway, or the 
Canadian who wrote about Paris better than any of them, 
John Glassco. The south too lurks somewhere behind a 
screen of inherited impressions. More troublesome than any 
of the hundreds of writers who have passed through 
scratching on their notepads are the haunting canvasses of 
Van Gogh and Gauguin, the Mediterranean marvels of 
Matisse, Picasso's puzzles, Chagall’s southern mythscapes, 
Cézanne's apples. 

Cézanne's apples? ''Cézanne's apple rolled the stone from 
the mouth of the tomb... .Cézanne's apple hurts. It made 
people shout with pain... .It is the appleyness of the por- 
trait of Cézanne's wife that makes it so permanently inter- 
esting; the appleyness which carries with it also the feeling 
of knowing the other side as well, the side you don't see, the 
hidden side of the moon." I am quoting D. H. Lawrence out 
of context, but his unbridled enthusiasm for Cézanne's ap- 
ples (in ‘Introduction to His Paintings'') symbolizes for me 
the overwhelming presence of southern French painting in 
Western art, and therefore in the visual imaginings of the 
world I inhabit. I mean modern art only, it's true, but 
modern art in the broadest sense, for modern art already has 
a long history. Cézanne was born in Aix-en-Provence in. 
1839. 

It was to Aix-en-Provence that I went, hitchhiking over 
the Alps from Italy with a surly Scot who kept telling me 
that the French were all shits and I ought to come to Eng- 
land. I knew better, of course, because I had seen the paint- 
ings and read the books. France to me meant a haven for 
poets and painters, a place where I could write without feel- 
ing threatened by the Canada Council or, even worse, by 
beery hacks who thought the Canada Council ought to be 
abolished. Though I had never applied for a writing grant, | 
knew that, even if moderately successful, I would someday 
need one, simply because Canadians buy so few of their 
own books. This indignity I preferred to forget, and what 
better place to forget philistinism than in France? 
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Ah yes, France. My wife had arrived some weeks before 
and was enrolled in a language course for foreigners. We 
weren't getting on well together for some reason. Perhaps it 
was travel-fatigue (we'd been roaming Greece for six 
months), or perhaps we had postponed this 
French fantasy for too many years. Something 
didn't fit. November it was, and warm enough 
to walk coatless when the sun was out, but still 
there was a layer of dreariness. I drifted through 
Aix for days looking at menus on the sidewalk 
outside chic restaurants, admiring the curling 
laneways and finely textured vintage town- 
houses, and occasionally stopping on the Cours 
Mirabeau for a hot drink in a café. There I 
would watch people: the polished women of 
Aix, smart and self-conscious; the smooth-walk- 
ing central African students; the poorly dressed workers 
from Morocco; and the portly hommes d'affaires. In the cafés 
I would also study the elegant French prose of Le Monde. It 
was all wonderful, I kept telling myself, but I couldn't help 
feeling disappointed. Someone had done all this before, and 
reached into it better than I could. I felt, perhaps, like a con- 
noisseur trying to taste one of Cézanne's apples. It was not 
possible to catch the full flavour. 

We would take the bus home together out into the 
suburbs, and walk in darkness down the long muddy lane 
which frightened my wife, and then walk upstairs to the 
temporary room she had taken for us—a bed, a desk, a sink 
and a hotplate. Our landlord operated a biscuit factory with 
his father and brother and together they owned several 
acres of land, three well-appointed houses and twice as 
many cars and trucks. Why they rented us a room we could 
never tell. Certainly it wasn't because they wanted com- 


pany. 


‘What a pity you don't have a car,'’ ventured Madame to 
us one day, apparently oblivious to her own little fleet. 
‘There are so many charming things to see around Aix."' 

Money was a problem. The days of the penniless artist liv- 


I wanted to escape the self-regarding biscuit 
merchants, and finally did, to a cramped room 


apparently designed for dwarfs. 





ing well in a house in Provence with a mate and three chil- 
dren had passed, we knew, but then we were not entirely 
penniless, had no children, and needed only a small apart- 
ment. I wanted badly to escape the self-regarding biscuit 
merchants, and finally we did, to the only affordable space 
we could find downtown: a cramped room apparently 
designed for dwarfs, with miniature stove and fridge, the 
luxury of a tiny bathroom, but no corner for a table or chair. 
Like Sartre, I would write in the cafés, my only difficulty 
being the high price of drinks in the the quiet ones and the 
rowdy clatter in the cheap ones. I went to the cheap ones, of 
course, and promised myself I'd write about it someday. 


REMEMBERING DALTON 


Dalton is the one I remember most vividly, the black man 
who had come from Grenada by way of England to settle in 
Montreal, and was in Aix ‘'to learn French’’, as all the 
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> continued 
foreigners said they were. Like most of us, though, Dalton 
was there for another reason, his being, as he finally told 
me, that he had been fired from his high school teaching job 
for taking female students home with him. There was no 
shortage of female students in Aix, and Dalton was happy 
there. Besides, the French amused him. Even their racism 
seemed to entertain him, because they so righteously denied 
its existence. He loved to laugh at French pomposity and 
French self-congratulation, and it was partly his jovial aloof- 
ness that let me take my distance too. 

For the truth is, once a visitor steps back and watches 
them, the French often appear the most obvious victims of 
their own awesome reputation, and therefore ultimately 
ridiculous. So many of them wrap themselves in narrowly 
entrenched roles. The post office clerks, for example, 
historically bound to make buying parcel postage as difficult 
as buying new teeth in Canada (several visits, finally the 
wrong size), are in the end only funny. The casual acquain- 
tances who will happily run on endlessly about the virtues 
of France, but who draw silent at the mention of Canada 
(near Australia? part of New York?), or who grow faintly of- 
fended at any mention of foreign soil (surely it's no better 
over there? how much do you pay for lettuce?), aren't really 
tiresome so much as laughable. One has the impression 
after talking to some of these people that France 
is so piously dedicated to its own greatness that 
all other countries have ceased to exist on 
French maps. 

Still, every day there was Le Monde, probably 
the most thorough, most enlightened news- 
paper in the world, and the only thing in France 
which for me exceeded its reputation. And the 
wine, of course, which sometimes lived up to its 
history, though without ever matching the old 


How to get there 
There are four different fare schedules for travelling to France. Air 
Canada and Air France both fly to Paris regularly, with increased flights 
in peak holiday seasons. Air Canada offers a charter rate of $542 ($604 
after April 1, 1981) return between September 14 and December 10, 
and between December 24 and May 14. Between May 15 and June 25, 
and between August 3 and September 13, the round trip costs $615 
($668 after April 1, 1981). From June 26 to August 2, and from 
December 11 to December 23, it goes up to $716 return ($764 after 
April 1, 1981). Tickets must be reserved at least 21 days in advance, a 
$50 deposit must be made within a week of booking, and total payment 
received 21 days before departure. There is a minimum stay 
requirement of 14 days, with a maximum of 60 days. The ticket can't 
be changed. 


prices. And the hills of Provence, which we did finally see in 
a friend's battered VW bus, though to tell the truth I remem- 
ber Van Gogh's paintings better. The little towns we passed, 
Gordes, Roussillon and others, were caked with time and 
sentiment, so much to penetrate in an afternoon, and yet so 
little new to reveal. Once we went down along the Riviera 
where I discovered unhappily that the painted coastal 
images of Matisse and the others could no longer overlap 
what I was seeing. A different place had risen there, crowd- 
ed, industrial, bleak. 

Yes, France. By the end we could laugh openly at our- 
selves for dreaming so many years of going there. We did 
take our own memories away, some good ones too, from the 
last weeks, sitting in a cafe or restaurant together over a jug 
of wine, finally realizing where we were. I would like to go 
back to Aix-en-Provence and stay awhile, of course. There 
are landscapes all around the city which draw me still, land- 
scapes caught by the great artists who lived there before me. 
I wonder now: did I ever see the countryside for myself, or 
was it only those ghostly painters seeing again through my 
borrowed eyes? Probably I'll return someday and ask that 
question once more. There were a few missed opportuni- 
ties. For one thing, I could never bring myself in all those 
weeks to visit the little studio on the perimeter of the old 
quarter where Cézanne had painted his still lifes. 


The images of Matisse? A different place had risen 


there, crowded, industrial, bleak. 








The APEX fare is $653 return between September 1 and May 31. From 
June 1 to August 31, it rises to $814 return. The reservation rules are 
the same as those for charter flights, except that total payment must be 
received within one week of booking. The minimum and maximum stay 
requirement applies here as well, but you may return from a point 
other than Paris. 

The excursion fare, $832 return from September 15 to May 14 and 
$1,016 from May 15 to September 14, allows you to book at any time. 
The only restriction is the minimum of 14 days, maximum of 60. 
Regular economy fares have no stay requirement and go for $1138 
return from Sept. 15 to May 14, and $1,356 return from May 15 to 
Sept. 14. If you want to travel first class it's $2,402 round trip, any 
time. 
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TRINIDAD'S 
COSMO AIR 


WRITE THIS in Trinidad, 
Port of Spain. 

I'm enjoying Trinidad be- 
cause it is a ‘working com- 
munity’’, and Port of Spain is 
one of the biggest cities in the 
Caribbean. And I like getting 
my feet down in a city and 
finding out what makes it 
tick, and where best to find 
cowheel soup and calaloo and 
roti (not at all the same as 
‘roti’ in Montreal). 

English is spoken, but with 
local overtones. Posted signs 
range from strictly conven- 
tional to gems like the follow- 


ing: 
a)'’Do not urin in the car 
park"’ or 


b) “The Hotel XYZ is not a 
public property. All clean 
law-abiding people is 
welcome, and Rastas with 
covered hair"’. 

The whole community is a 
delicious conglomerate of 
cultures. Where else would 
one hear East Indian wedding 
drums in a little town with a 
Spanish name? Downtown 
Port of Spain tells it all. The 
names on the shopfronts are 
English, Indian, Chinese, 
Spanish, Portuguese — you 
name it. The cathedral stands 
on Independence Square — 
only it is not typical Spanish 
colonial baroque, but gothic, 
and built in the 1830s after 
the British had long taken 
over. There is the Anglican 





Port of Spain: A working city, spirited and chaotic. 





By R.W.G. BRYANT 


cathedral and a Scots Presby- 
terian church. Also, of course, 
solid ‘‘colonial'’ businesses 
with names like Geddes and 
Grant. And mosques too. 

Banks include 
familiarities to a 
Canadian eye, 
with the familiar 
logos— _ Royal 
Bank, Bank of 
Commerce, Bank 
of Nova Scotia. 
The Trinidad con- 
nection is of long 
standing. But 
now, it is '’Royal 
Bank of Trinidad 
and Tobago'’, and 
so forth, and 
there are notices 
saying ''We're on 
our own now”. I 
do not know the 
details but the government 
has just clamped down on the 
operations of foreign 
banks—apparently they will 
be able to make loans but not 
to accept deposits. This is 
causing a flurry with Chase 
Manhattan and Citibank; the 
Chase has already sold out to 
a local bank. As for Barclays 
of Britain, time was when I 
had an account with Barclays 
D.C.O. (Dominion Colonial 
and Overseas). This no longer 
exists and it's now Barclays of 
Trinidad and Tobago. Old 
soldiers never quite die. 

The late British Empire is 





still alive and well in these 
parts, not surprisingly. 
Mailboxes are still red 
(although they don't seem to 
have been painted since in- 
dependence in 1962). The 
police uniform, sun helmet, 
etc. is just as it was. Ornate 
public buildings, such as the 
Legislature and Queens Royal 
College, proclaim values go- 
ing back a long way before 
Holiday Inns were conceived. 
Traffic still keeps left, as in 
Britain, and most vehicles 
have the steering wheel on 
the right side. The odd 
American ones, which don't, 
have a sign behind proclaim- 


The Hotel is not a public 
property. All clean law abiding 
people is welcome, and Rastas 


with covered hatr. 


English is spoken but with 
local overtones. 





ing that they have left-hand 
drive. 

I have fixed my beady eye 
on the traffic situation—the 
usual chaos in a society hook- 
ed on the automobile. Regular 
city buses are infrequent and 
unreliable (on strike all the 
time I was there). Non-car- 
owners get around by a very 
interesting system which we 
might well copy in Montreal. 
There are taxis running on 
fixed routes, generally full, 
and generally frequent, charg- 
ing fares somewhat higher 
than regular bus fare. Last 
year they introduced ''maxi- 


taxis’', namely 11-seater mini- 
buses. These are painted dif- 
ferent colours denoting the 
sector of the city in which 
they operate. They may or 
may not have a destination in- 
dicator on the windshield, but 
the locals know well enough 
and one soon finds out. 

They will almost certainly 
have taped music, maxi- 
decibel. The weak spot in Port 
of Spain is that the city boar- 
ding points are desperately 
disorganized—crowds of peo- 
ple on the curb getting in on a 
free-for-all basis. It is a good 
system if properly set up. 
There is nothing sacrosanct in 
the standard G.M.C. 45-seat- 
er, after all. Fd prefer 
minibuses running every 5 to 
10 minutes to a big bus every 
half hour. 

Downtown shopping is a 
fascinating mixture, from 
department stores that could 
be anywhere to little shops 
and open-air stalls. In the 
suburbs there are some shop- 
ping malls. I explored one 
‘Long Circular Mall'’, which 
is much better designed than 
most Canadian suburban 
malls—more compact. It is on 
three levels, like Atwater, and 
part of the car-park is 3-level 
too—a neat answer, on a hilly 
site. Near my place, in a plea- 
sant valley, there is a super- 
market which is very like 
Steinberg's—except that the 
frozen foods are likely to be 
British rather than North 
American, and there is goat 
meat in the freezer section. 
Curiously, the British firm, 
Whiteway's, sell a lot of Cyr- 
drax and Peardrax in Trinidad 
and there is Guinness (Carib- 
bean) as well as Heineken. 

The American influence is 
not as all-pervasive as one 
might think. The local televi- 
sion does seem to rely heavily 
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on American programs and 
there are ‘’Texas-style'’ ham- 
burger and fried chicken 
joints. I am informed that 
somebody here has a McDon- 
ald's franchise, but he hasn't 
as yet started up. On the other 
hand, most buses are British 
Leyland, and American cars, 
nearly all compacts, are far 
from predominant. Trucks 
tend to be Bedford (i.e. British 
G.M.C.) or Japanese. 

Vehicle licence plates look 
very British, with two letters, 
usually, and four digits. But 
the catch is, the first letter has 
a meaning: P for private cars, 
H for hire, T for freight (any- 
thing from trucks to 
station wagons). 
Taxis, whether 
fixed route or 
standard, have 
nothing visible to 
distinguish them 
from private cars 
except the initial 
"H''. It is as well 
to know these 
things, if one pre- 
fers to tackle the 
local transport 
system head-on 
rather than rent a 
car. It's a ques- 
tion of taste— 
I'd rather ride in a taxi full of 
cheerful folk than try to com- 
pete with their driving habits. 
One gets to know the country 
better, too. 

I sampled the Holiday Inn, 
mainly to take photos of the 
panoramic view from the 
rooftop revolving restaurant. 
It is run by the Canadian end 
of Holiday Inns. But I'm stay- 
ing in a gracious colonial 
mansion full of priceless fur- 


How to get there 


niture, in a pleasant wooded 
valley. Ten times more in- 
teresting and a lot cheaper. 
There is a disco bar in the 
basement and Lyn’s First and 
Last Eating Spot round the 
corner, which is a British- 
built diesel railcar, no less, 
grounded when the Trinidad 
railway was abandoned. 
What more could a dedicated 
rail buff ask? Even in a now 
railway-less island, at that. 

I have also had a preview of 
the Carnival—or an important 
part of it. The theme, all set 
out in watercolours, is Marco 
Polo's journey from Venice to 
Cathay, providing an impres- 
sive scope, taking in the 
varied cultures he traversed. 


The Carnival is an essential 
feature of life, a psychological 
let-out and a means of 


community and invididual self- 
expression that the Protestant 
ethic doesn't cater for enough. 





The Carnival is an established 
feature of life, and people 
start preparing for the next 
year as soon as one Carnival 
is over. I think that this is an 
essential feature of life, a 
psychological let-out and 
means of community and in- 
dividual self-expression, that 
the Protestant ethic doesn't 
cater for nearly well enough. 


O 


Air Canada flies three times a week to Port of Spain Trinidad. All 
flights are via Toronto, and leave Montreal on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Sundays. The most inexpensive time for travelling is between April 15 
and December 15, when weekday departures cost $641 return. If you 
leave or return on a weekend, the price rises to $659 round trip. These 
are called excursion fares, and are restricted to a minimum of 3 days’ 


or maximum 21 days’ travel. 


From December 16 to April 14, excursion rates go up to $680 round 
trip during the week, and $719 return on weekends. The same time 
limits apply. If you want to be away for a longer period period than 21 
days, or shorter than 3, you can fly to Port of Spain on the regular 
economy fare of $866 return. First-class travel to Trinidad, any time, is 
$1246 return. Think it over. All tickets are subject to a $10 tax. 


WORKING IN 
“FAR ARABIE” 


By DAvID SANDERS 


HREE WEEKS BEFORE I ended up in Ras-al-Khafji, a non- 
descript Saudi Arabian oil base on the Gulf about 100 kilo- 
metres south of Kuwait, I hadn't had the faintest notion of 
going anywhere near the Middle East. 

At the time I was working for a large private language 
school in London and the Easter holidays were fast ap- 
proaching. I was in the midst of planning an elaborate Irish 
tour when our director poked his head into the staff room 
and inquired, '‘Anyone fancy six months in Saudi Arabia?"' 
We all had a good chortle at the prospect of burning deserts, 
sullen camels, and no wine, women or song—and laughed 
him out of the room. 

Twenty-four hours later I found myself in his office get- 
ting details of the assignment: work, living conditions and, 
most important of all, salary. The seed had been planted and 
I had decided to trade a wet wintry London for some sun; 
sand and adventure in ''Far Arabie’’. After all, six months 
wasn't very long. . .how often would I get a chance like this 
...the money was good (with little chance to spend it)... 
most of all, it was an Adventure with a capital ''A"’. 

In applying for a visa I found out that there are no tourist 
visas issued by Saudi Arabia. Visas are granted for two pur- 
poses only: first, to go on the ‘'Hadj'', the pilgrimage to the 
holy city of Mecca that every Moslem is obliged to try to do 
at least once in his lifetime; and secondly, to work. There 
are about four million Moslem pilgrims annually, and at any 
given time a few hundred thousand foreign specialists, busi- 
nessmen and workers working all over Saudi Arabia on the 
ambitious government projects that oil money is funding. 

Preparing for the trip meant carefully cutting off the 
Marks and Spencers’ labels on all my shirts and underwear 
(the firm is a large British chain that is on the Saudi blacklist 
because the owners are prominent Zionists); re-labelling my 
cassette tapes to make them look less rock'n'roll and more 
educational; and taking scissors to my maps of the Middle 
East. The latter is necessary as in the sometime fantasy 
world that characterizes much of Mid-East thinking, 
‘Israel'’ doesn't exist. If the map doesn't proclaim ''Pales- 
tine’ or ''Occupied Palestine’’, it is subject to confiscation. 

In any event all the elaborate precautions were a waste of 
time. I was driven through the Kuwait-Saudi border point 
by a local driver who simply bullied his way to the head of 
the line, thrust all the necessary documents into a series of 
mysterious sliding windows, then drove us through—bag- 
gage untouched and uninspected. 

Ras-al-Khafji is an oil refinery located on the Gulf, refining 
the oil pumped from drilling platforms anchored some 10 
kilometres out into the ocean. In Saudi, by the way, the Gulf 
is not the ''Persian Gulf'’ but rather the ‘‘Arabian Gulf''— 
which seems much more sensible as more countries than 
Iran (old '’Persia'’) are situated on it. 

In the topsy-turvy world of Middle East oil extraction, my 
employers—the Arabian Oil Company (A.O.C.)—were 
Saudi-owned but actually managed and staffed by the Japa- 
nese. Thus all the engineers, supervisors and higher-echelon 
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technicians were Japanese while all the administrative 
workers, support staff and technician-trainees were Saudis. 
The official language of the company was that of the oil 
world—English. This unholy mixture of tongues made for 
some interesting communication problems all round. 

For example, in the small hospital that the 
company ran for its workers and their families, 
the doctors were all Japanese but the nurses 
were usually Arab from the non-oil countries— 
Egyptian, Syrian or Lebanese. Although the 
nurses’ English was quite good, the doctors’ was 
atrocious—at least their spoken English. I shud- 
der to think of what went on in the operating 
rooms but luckily anything more than routine 
work accidents was shunted to the bigger hospi- 
tal in Damman. 

The posting of official notices that had gone 
through a Japanese Arabic-English translation 
route before being printed in Arabic and English 
made for an interesting English dialect around Khafji. It was 
an article-free, curiously accented pidgin-style English, 
which we somewhat irreverently dubbed ‘'Nip-Speak"’. 

We were all carefully segregated in the compound in 
which we lived, an international group of specialists, 
teachers and oil people from all over the world. The Japa- 
nese had their own separate compound with their families 
and six hours of Japanese television piped in daily to their 
homes. Their tours of duty for A.O.C. could last up to fifteen 
years, so the company did what it could to keep them in, 
touch with back home. 

Our Saudi students were quartered away from us and we 
were discouraged from fraternizing too closely with them. 
The reasons are understandable, although contradictory. 
We were training our students in basic English and techni- 
cal subjects in preparation to go abroad to study in Britain or 
the States at the company's expense. ‘’Saudisation’', or 
replacement of foreign personnel by Saudi natives, is very 
high on Saudi Arabia's list of educational priorities and com- 
panies wishing to do business in Saudi Arabia have to under- 
take to make themselves, in effect, redundant. 

But, although the Saudi authorities were anxious for their 
people to master the wonders of Western technology, they 
weren't keen on the accompanying baggage of Western cul- 
ture and values that went with technology. Thus the 
authorities’ aims for us were to transfer our skills as ‘'cul- 
ture-free’’ as possible. They tried to limit possibilities of 
Western contamination by keeping a careful eye on what 
we taught in class by discouraging fraternization outside of 
class. 














It was a short-term solution, of course, to the serious prob- 
lem of cultural invasionas their people were going abroad in 
any case and would be subjected to all the influences—good 
and bad—that living in the West would bring. 

One of the most difficult aspects of living in Saudi for any 


P reparations: Removing shirt labels, labelling rock 
tapes ‘educational’ and expurgating maps with 


references to the ‘Persian’ Gulf. But the driver bullies 
through the border, our baggage untouched. 





foreigner was the knowledge one was constantly watched 
and checked on. Usually it was done informally, but there 
were official religious police placed in every class to monitor 
the goings-on. This discouraged any discussion on topics 
beyond the perennial ones of cars and soccer. 

The surveillance was not carried out in any sinister East 
European style—rather, in a haphazard and gentle accep- 
tance of that being the way things worked. For example, once 
in a Class I asked a question about a detective story we were 
reading. One of the most irreverent students shouted out, 
'‘Ask Abdoul! He should know because he's the spy here!" 
The class response to this was good-natured laughing and 
hooting as Abdoul blushed slightly, then struggled to answer 
the question. We could almost always pick out the class 
spies as-they were invariably the most serious and slowest 
of the students. 

As individuals, the Saudis were justly famous for their 
warmth and hospitality. I had the good fortune once to go on 
a long weekend with some older students with impressive 
family connections. 

It was a wondrous travelling troupe—myself, their English 
teacher; Mr. Akimoto, their Japanese electronics instructor; 
and some seven students with a wide range of backgrounds. 
One of the students was the nephew of the Saudi Industry 
Minister, another had already spent 3 years in California, 
and a third’s mother had been an Ethiopian slave. 

It was interesting to see that although clearly darker than 
the others, he was accepted equally and given equal career 
and educational opportunities with the more highly born 

continued 


The author, second from left, in gear and among friends; at 
right, the author at the bachelors’ beach. 
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students. It is one of the saving graces of a strict Moslem 
society that equality in the eyes of God is taken as a literal 
truth, not just a pious declaration. 

It was a wonderful weekend as we toured places few Wes- 
terners got a chance to visit, being treated with friendliness 
and perfect courtesy by everyone. The only side effect was 
heat exhaustion as this was one of the few times I rode in a 
Saudi car that wasn't air conditioned. It was 
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some comfort for me to see that my Saudi [Reeeeeeses 
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students were equally suffering as they had left 
their desert heritage far behind and had totally 
entered into an air conditioned society. 

Recreation in this Japanese-run company was 
sparse compared to the luxurious lifestyle other 
oil companies, notably the Americans, gave 
their personnel. Amusement was limited to a 
sports centre where I became fairly good at badminton. I 
took this up not only to kill time during the long evenings, 
but it was also one of the few occasions that we could 
mingle with women not blanketed from top to toe in a 
shapeless black cloak. The various Arab primary school 
teachers and nurses used to come play badminton, so 
naturally all the single male teachers attended—well, 
“religiously"’ is the only word for it. 

Of course the women were all dressed decorously in 
loose-fitting sweatsuits, but were still attractive, graceful 
charmers with those amazing dark Mid-Eastern eyes. We 
would also watch the Japanese practise their Kendo, a mar- 
tial art involving full body armour and long swords made of 
wood. It struck me as a very good way to take out one’s frus- 
tration of spending ten years or more of one’s life in this 
scrubby outpost of the Gulf. 

The beach itself was superb, until it became too hot in 
June and July to even walk on. Here again, the Saudi at- 
tempts to keep up their moral code in a foreign enclave were 
admirable if somewhat ineffective. There was a long white 
sand beach divided by barbed wire fences into three areas. 
On the right was ‘Bachelors’ Beach"' for the single males, 
next to that ''Family Beach'', and further along ‘’Nurses' 
Beach'’. The barbed wire stopped crossovers on land, but of 
‘course there was nothing to stop wanderings once you got in 
the water.... 

About two-thirds into my tour, weekends began to mean 
‘'R'n'R" in the heady fleshpots of nearby Kuwait. Actually 
this is an exaggeration as it is almost as strict a Moslem 
country as Saudi itself, but at least it was a change of 
scenery. Also, some of the women there didn't wear veils 
and it was a genuine shock to see naked faces after four 
months on the base at Khafji. I began to understand the cul- 
ture shock Saudi students would face when they arrived 


How to get there 

There are no direct flights to Saudi Arabia. You can fly Air Canada or 
British Airways to London, and transfer to a Saudi Arabian carrier for 
Jeddah. Or you can make the connection in Zurich or Paris. Whichever 
route you take, the excursion fare is the same: $1,253 round trip during 
the low season (September 15 to May 14) or $1,430 return during the 
high season (May 15 to September 14). Excursion rates require a 
minimum stay of 14 days and a maximum of 60. If you want to avoid 
time restrictions, you can travel regular economy, and pay $2,070 
return during the low season or $2,326 during the high season. 

Be forewarned that all visitors must have a passport and a visa, which 
can be obtained by writing to the Saudi Arabian embassy in Ottawa. 
Holders of Israeli passports, Jews, nationals of Yemen, or anyone whose 
passport has been stamped by Israel will not be admitted. You must 
have a return ticket in order to enter Saudi Arabia, and your passport 
must be valid for 6 months beyond your estimated stay in the country. 
Last, but not least, be advised that there is a malaria risk at all times. 





in swinging London or strolled down 42nd Street in New 
York City. 

In retrospect, my Saudi work was an interesting and 
worthwhile experience I am glad I have gone through, al- 
though I would certainly think twice about going back 
again. Any Concordia graduate will find lots of work possi- 
bilities there and it certainly offers an opportunity to earn a 
large tax-free salary. But it is also a difficult and often strain- 
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ing way to do so, and if you like a martini at the end of a day 
it certainly isn’t the place for you. 

Last week when I went to my bank here I found it closed 
because there had been a robbery, which reminded me of an 
incident I'd like to pass on. In Saudi I was using a modern 
textbook with my class which featured a running series of 
characters for the students to identify with. One of these 
characters was a secretary whose job at the end of the day 
was to deposit the day's takings in a night-safe. 

What, sir, my students inquired, was a ''night-safe’'? 

Surely, I replied, you've seen those in the big cities here— 
a place in a bank where you can put your money so it's safe 
from thieves. 

My students looked puzzled and one volunteered the in- 
formation that, no, in fact, they didn't have night-safes in 
Saudi Arabia. Or much robbery, either. 

Why was that? I asked. 

‘Well, sir,'’ he said in a matter-of-fact tone, ‘'because if 
you steal here, they cut off your hands." 

And they do, too. U 


As close as David Sanders got to Mecca. 
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INDIA’'S 


STREET SCENE 


T DUM DUM AIR- 
PORT near Calcutta we are 
greeted by my _ husband's 
family in the traditional man- 
ner. The returning son is 
given a garland of orange-red 
marigolds to wear around his 
neck and his wife is 
presented with a bouquet of 
flowers. For the children, 
there are wrapped sweets. 

After collecting the luggage, 
a taxi is hired for the 11 in our 
party. Only seven can be ac- 
commodated and by western 
standards that's a tight fit. 
Small matter. The light- 
weights sit on the knees of the 
heftier passengers and the 
driver sits tall on my cousin's 
lap as we speed along the 
open road toward the family 
dwelling in a Calcutta suburb 
several miles away. 

India is like a ride in the salt 
and pepper shaker at La 
Ronde. One emerges dazed 
and shaken. The senses are 
assailed by the crowds and 
surroundings. People, people, 
people. On the sidewalks and 
overflowing into the streets of 
the cities, they compete for 
space with stray 
dogs and bullock 
carts, dodging 
taxis and buses, 
pulling rickshaws 
or cycling to 
work. People are 
draped over 
balcony railings 
where trailing 
saris, hung to dry, 
flutter in the 
wind. The trams 
and double- 
deckers are packed with peo- 
ple. Men and women bulge 
from the sides, clutching their 
fellow passengers. Others sit 
on the roof, and as a bus 
swollen with humanity 
swerves around a corner, one 


By CECILE GHOSH 


expects them to tumble off. 
Possibly into a passing motor 
scooter carrying a family of 
five. 

Here there is an easy accep- 
tance of the absurd. Once a 
taxi is on its way it rarely 
stops; when confronted with 
a cow, pedestrians or cyclists, 
it continues moving until 
you're sure it is going to hit 
something or someone. Then, 
aS you open your eyes and 
release your nails from your 
partner's flesh, you realize 
you have gracefully swerved 
around yet another object ina 
continuing obstacle course. 
(The trick, I learned, when 
crossing the street is to avoid 
sudden moves: the taxi driver 
has calculated the time it 
takes you to cross the street 
and has adjusted his speed ac- 
cordingly. Panic could lead to 
demise.) 


In India, when a driver 


honks his horn — which is 


continually — other vehicles 
easily surrender the right of 
way. I notice this, not only in 
cities, but later when I travel 
the narrow mountain roads 


Beggars, flaunting their 
infirmities, make helplessness 


and guilt constant companions 
as you trek through the streets. 





connecting the Himalayan 
hill stations. There's a 
respectful cooperation you 
don't see on North America's 
comparatively spacious and 
empty thoroughfares. I 
marvel at this apparent lack 





Nepalese woman and child. 


of aggression when the 
crowding and frenetic pace 
seem to me so unnerving. 
During the day, one never 
sees an empty street. To the 
westerner, there's a feeling of 
suffocation when constantly 
surrounded by such large 
crowds preventing escape 
from the clash of sounds. 


Honking horns compete with. 


the nasal litanies of street 
vendors and the entreaties of 
beggars, flaunting their infir- 
mities, make helplessness 
and guilt constant compa- 
nions as you trek through the 
streets. 

In this crowded society, 
jobs are stretched and shared. 
For the newcomer, the 
astonishing ways of the In- 
dian bureaucracy can be 
overwhelming. I wait for an 
hour, in a state bank, while a 
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multitude of clerks check my 
travel documents just so that 
I can cash a traveller's che- 
que. Apathy, or at least indif- 
ference, seems the mood 
here, not anger. At hotels, on 
the other hand, one is made 
to feel like visiting Royalty. 
There is one porter assigned 
to each piece of luggage and 
they follow the hotel clerk 
who leads us to our rooms. 
Our rooms are cared for by 
numerous attendants: one to 
make beds, another to sweep 
carpets and still another, to 
keep our water canteen full. 
Afternoon tea is served by so- 
meone else. In the dining 
room there is a waiter at each 
table. And at the end of our 
stay, everyone comes to say 


goodbye, their eyes a 
reminder of how well they 
continued > 


> continued 
served you and how much 
you owe them. 

In a government shop three 
employees stand behind the 
counter, each selling a dif- 
ferent item. If you want to 
purchase something from a 
clerk on his lunch break, his 
fellow clerks won't fill in for 
him, ensuring his job will re- 
main secure. You either wait 
for his return or move on. If 
you do settle on a purchase, 
you take the bill, made out by 
the salesperson, to the head 
clerk who handles the cash 
box. After it has been paid 
(and duly stamped) you 
return to retrieve your parcel. 


People live in the streets, 


many in shacks built with 
whatever is handy, perhaps a 
piece of corrugated tin or 
sheets of plastic. Sometimes 
rags and blankets are slung 
into tents. St-Henri sheds of- 
fer more luxury. But here, 
tenants — whole families — 
eat, sleep and die. They 





scrounge for work and food at 
their doorstep. And yet, as 
widespread as this terrible 
poverty is, I remember more 
despair on the faces of Mon- 
treal's poor and unwanted 
who dwell in the solitude of 
cheap rooming houses or 
sterile retirement homes. 

A makeshift bike repair 
shop operates on a wedge of 
sidewalk; barbers shave their 
customers in the open air; 
and a few yards away, a 
woman receives her pedicure 
from a self-appointed 
chiropodist. Tibetan refugees 
line the block selling their us- 
ed clothes. Men pass through 
with trained monkeys in tow; 
a pair is dressed up as hus- 
band and wife and, for a 
small fee, they will act out a 
marriage drama. In the 
hubbub sandals are being 
repaired, snacks are crackling 
in makeshift deep-fryers and 
all the trading of the street 
bazaar is proceeding through 
the din of neighbourhood 
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chatter. What's for sale? 
Spices, hot tea, brass cooking 


utensils and from a 
dilapidated fruit wagon, 
guava, papayas, mangoes, 


tangerines and a variety of 
bananas. The tailor in a small 
enclosure labours over his old 
Singer, occasionally peering 
over his work to keep abreast 
of unfolding events. 

And the colours! Men in 
white dhotis and western 
jackets, some barefoot, some 
in sandals, some in shoes. 
Moslem women, gliding 
along under their black tents 
with their faces hidden under 
veils; women in bright saris, 
others in Punjabi slacks with 
matching tunic and _ scarf. 
Punjabi men, with their black 
beards, wear turbans of vivid 
colour. Children, with black, 
saucer-shaped eyes, wear a 
mishmash of clothes. 

There's no_ selfconscious- 
ness on this street: Men blow 
their noses with their hands 
and wipe them on their 
clothes; or spit out the red 
juice of the betel leaf they like 
to chew. They relieve 
themselves with an unabash- 
ed sense of purpose, hardly 
trying to hide. People wash 
themselves, stem to stern, at 
the public water taps, and 
brush their teeth while the 
crowds mill about. For the 
common city dweller, there 
seems little privacy, or little 
inclination to seek it out. This 
country is like one vast, un- 
partitioned room. (Through 
the night at the New Delhi 
airport lounge men lay stret- 
ched on the floor covered 
with blankets sleeping 
peacefully while women 
nestled under vanity tables in 
the washrooms. } 


How to get there 


The teaching of Buddha, 
the Mahatma’s creed of non- 
violence and the Bhagavad 
can give the West false im- 
pressions of India, I learned. 
The brilliance of India is its 
capacity to survive, not its 
disowning the world. And so 
when I tell my husband's 
friends of the enthusiasm 
westerners have for yoga and 
Hindu philosophy I am 
treated to bemused smiles. 
The average Indian works 
hard to improve his condition 
and seeks a better world for 
his children. There is no 
smugness about having so lit- 
tle in the way of material 
things. 

Education is therefore 
taken very seriously. A good 
education can mean a good 
marriage and enhanced finan- 
cial security. For the middle 
class family, this can be a 
crushing burden financially. 
For some of the less well off 
there are scholarships. 
Brothers and sisters of means 
contribute money to the 
cause. Admission to govern- 
ment universities is highly 
competitive. Children of the 
well-to-do are sent abroad if 
they fail to win admission. 
The fashionable professions 
are in medicine, engineering 
and accountancy, and govern- 
ment jobs are regarded as 
plums, only won after stiff 
examinations. 

While the professional class 
strives to improve its lot, the 
masses will continue to test 
their celebrated capacity to 
survive; but only that, as I am 
reminded by what surrounds 
me at the departure lounge at 
the airport outside New 
Delhi.L) 


No airline flies directly from Montreal to India, but Air India does have 
a direct flight leaving from New York. Air Canada can take you to 
Bombay, Delhi or Calcutta via Paris, London or Ziirich. The fastest 
route is through Paris: the trip, including connecting time, takes about 
20 hours. No matter which Air Canada route you pick, the excursion 
fare is $1294 return. This is the cheapest rate, and you are entitled to a 
one-day stopover in the connecting city. No advance booking is 
required, but there is a 14-day minimum and 120-day maximum stay. 
You are limited to 35 kilos of baggage. A visa is not necessary for 
visiting India, but you should be vaccinated against smallpox, cholera, 


and yellow fever. 
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People 


Charles N. Eadie (Sc. ‘74) has recently been 
appointed Consultant of Pure and Applied 
Science for the Stormont, Dundas and 
Glengarry County Board of Education (Corn- 
wall, Ont.) He is also active in the Science 
Teachers Association of Ontario and the 
Science Fair Planning Committee in Cor- 
nwall. Lionel Chetwynd (Arts '63) is currently 
in Beverly Hills, California, working on a new 
television docu-drama on the failed Iranian 
rescue mission. The Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce has announced the appointment 
of Jacques P. Langevin (Arts ‘73) as general 
counsel. Before joining the Chamber, he was 
associated with the law firm of Lavery, 
O’Brien. Ursula McGuinness, Science ‘77, is 
now teaching high school science in Nigeria. 
She had been at the Montreal Research In- 
stitute. William Bradford, Commerce ‘60, is 
the new President and Chief Operating Of- 
ficer of the Bank of Montreal. He spent the 
fifties working his way through junior ac- 
counting positions at Northern Electric while 
studying nights at SGWU. Bob Bédard, ex- 
tennis star and teacher, will soon be head- 
master (July) at St. Andrew’s College, Aurora, 
Ont. Before heading there in 1973, he was at 
Bishop’s College Sehool.. 
Marianne Kasparian (Arts '78) has been 
“found” in the commercial section of the 
Greek Embassy in Vienna, Austria. Raymond 
H. Gaese (Arts 69) has been appointed assis- 
tant sales manager, Office Furniture Division 
of Office Equipment Co. of Canada Ltd. 
Howard J. Kaufman (Commerce ’75) is the 
new Vice-President, Secretary and General 
Counsel of Xerox Canada Ltd. He was 
previously senior staff counsel at the com- 
pany. Ralph Goldberg (Arts ‘77) has been ap- 
pointed Surety Supervisor of the Canadian 
Great Lakes Casualty and Surety Co. Ltd. RCA 
Inc. has named Robert des Groseilliers (Com- 
merce) as Vice-President, Industrial Rela- 
tions. As well, he has been elected to the com- 
pany’s board of directors. We are pleased to 
note the recent election of Jawaid Khan (non- 
grad) to the Board of Directors of Mac- 
Dougall, MacDougall and Mactier Inc. 
Jawaid is in the sales division of the Montreal 
office. The Montreal C.U.S.O. office has 
recently advised us that Gordon Jones (A’67, 
T.E.S.L. Cert. 1980) is currently working as a 
mobile teacher in the Gongola State of 
Nigeria. Others who have gone overseas with 
C.U.S.O. recently are Marilyn Musgrove (Sc. 
‘74, T.E.S.L. Cert. 1980) Mobile Teacher 
Trainer, Gongola State, Nigeria; Hilary 
Hampson (A’80), Government Teachers Col- 
lege, Paiko, Niger State; Donna Miniely, 
(T.E.S.L. 1979), Primary Methods Trainer, 
Government Teachers College, Plateau 
State, and Alexandra Willis, (T.E.S.L. 1978), 
T.E.S.L. Teacher, Department of Education, 
Sarawak State. Congratulations to Jacques P. 
Langevin, (A’73), recently appointed to the 
post of General Counsel for the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Langevin com- 
pleted his law degree at the University of 
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Left to right, Jack Williamson, A’73; Marika Jaansoo-Owston, A’66; Rosemary 


Left to right, Helen Christvaiser, A’60; Arnold Barkoff,C’61; Bent Christvaiser. S’61. 
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The Rector and Vice-Chancellor, John W. O’Brien, and Mrs. O’Brien, were the official guests 


Sherbrooke in 1977 and was called to the 
Quebec Bar in 1978. Prior to joining the 
Chamber, Mr. Langevin was associated with 
the firm of Lavery, O’Brien. Diane Comte 
(A’80), currently pursuing Pre-Masters studies 
in translation at the University of Montreal. 
Edina Bayne (B.Sc. ‘77), and brothers 
Clarence and Lloyd and sisters Cynthia and 
Evelyn have recently opened the Maison de 
Couture C&E on Sherbrooke St. West in Mon- 
treal. Juanita Boselli (A’66), is on her way to 
Toronto to take up employment with the 
Canadian Air Line Pilots Association. Dr. Jean 
Cottam, (A’64) says hello to Valerie Davis 
(A’70) in Nepean, Ontario. Greetings to: Serge 
Lavallee (A’76), now Editor of Journal de 
Chambly; Tony Trifiro (C’78) and Yves 
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at a reception and dinner of Concordia graduates in Vancouver last October 14. Over 50 peo- 
ple attended the event at the faculty club at the University of British Columbia. 








Leprohon (C’79), both with Coopers & 
Lybrand; Michael Carroll (C’78) employed by 
Yale Properties and Brenda Irwin (C’79), now 
with Royal Trust. Hector Chandler, Treasurer 
of the Graduating Class of ’42, says hello to: 
Max Singleton, Class President; Hirschel Dar- 
win, Wynne Francis, Ron Hupfield and Doug 
Innes. We are looking for John Armitage 
(C’65). Henri Gordon (E’72) (ME78), formerly 
of Montreal now lives in California (5048 W. 
Slope, La Canada, California 91011). He is 


now a Project Engineer and is building a new 


jewellery centre for Cabot & Cabot Forbes. 
His wife Terry Gaub, former teacher at Con- 
cordia, is now a costume designer for a T.V. 
Studio. 






Hemens Night 

The evening of February 17, 1981 was officially designated as HARRY J. HEMENS, APPRECIA- 
TION NIGHT by the Department of Physical Education and Athletics. His affiliation with the 
University has been one of long service, dedication and distinction. 


During Mr. Hemen’s Loyola High School days, he was an all-round athlete and honors student. 
At Loyola College he excelled on the football field as a self-effacing and reliable end. By Coach 
Frank Shaughnessy he was regarded as a deadly downfield tackler. Mr. Hemens was graduated 
in 1932 Magna Cum Laude from Loyola College and went on to Law school at McGill Universi- 
ty. His record of academic excellence won him a post-graduate scholarship to attend the 
University of Paris. Attorney Hemens was appointed Queen’s Counsel in 1956. He left private 
practice to join the legal department of Du-Pont of Canada. In 1969 Mr. Hemens was named 
Vice-President and Secretary of the company and in 1971 elected a Director. 


For over fifty-seven years Mr. Harry Hemens has maintained an active interest in Loyola/Con- 
cordia’s athletic and academic affairs. His post-graduate relationship was highlighted by being 
elected President of the Loyola Alumni Association and having the honor of being named Con- 
cordia University’s First Chancellor. 


De. Edmund F. Enos, his staff and all former and present Concordia student-athletes would like 
to publicly thank Chancellor Harry Hemens for his personal interest, support and encourage- 
ment of the programs and projects undertaken by the Department of Physical Education and 
Athletics. 


Y.M.C.A. FELLOWSHIP 


At a recent mini-reunion in Edmonton, a group of gallant, well worn, tired but happy 
graduates of the Sir George Williams University Fellowship Society, 1956-65, reminisced about 
the good old days in the Y. cafeteria and the basement of the Norris Building. This gathering 
sparked an interest in locating all of the former Y.M.C.A. Fellowship Students in order to 
prepare a national directory and to hold a reunion sometime in the future. All former 
Fellowship Students are asked to forward current personal data to Jim Turner, Director, Stu- 
dent and Community Services, Olds College, Olds, Alberta, TOM 1P0. 
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Sylvie Lefebvre 


Sylvie Lefebvre (Arts 1974) died on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1981. Bright and always cheerful 
despite her constant battle with ill health, she 
was always a source of joy to those who had 
the privilege of knowing and working with 
her. After leaving the Loyola campus she 
worked as a researcher at Radio-Canada and 
then continued graduate studies at the Uni- 
versité de Montréal. Faculty and students of 
her former department, Communication 


Arts, extend their deepest sympathy to her 
— John E. O’Brien, S.J. 


family. 
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Kenneth Crosby 


It was with shock that the Computer 
Science Department on the Loyola campus 
heard the news of the untimely death of Mr. 
Ken Crosby on November 29, 1980. Ken had 
left such a vivid impression on the members 
of this department that it was hard to believe 
that he had graduated more than six years 
ago (1974). He was a very decent young man 
with irrepressible energy tempered by his in- 
nate shyness. An eagerness to learn by experi- 
mentation and a willingness to share what he 
had learned were hallmarks of Ken. After 
graduating with a major in Computer Science 
in 1974 he worked for awhile in Montreal. He 
had been working in Edmonton as a specialist 
in computer systems until he yielded, at the 
age of 28, to an illness that had been tracking 
him since his early years as an infant. In the 
past years Ken used to visit his parents, living 
in Montreal, and this department during the 
Christmas season. Last Christmas we missed 
him; we will be missing him for years to 
come. 


Chinese Chapter 


The Chinese Chapter of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of Concordia University has elected a 
slate of officers for 1981: 
Chairman - Samson Hon-Ming Ng 
Vice-Chairman - Kenneth Wong 
Vice-Chairman - Elsie Ling 
Secretary - Man-Chor Law 
Treasurer - Darwin Lo 


Gold Craze 


“There is something about gold that causes people to go crazy,” says John Hartmann, 
Manager of Operations, International Department, Guardian Trust Company, Montreal. As an 
authority on foreign exchange and precious metals, Mr. Hartmann addressed graduates on the 
Sir George Williams Campus on gold and silver investments on Jan. 28. After reviewing the 
many characteristics that qualify gold as a good investment, Mr. Hartmann went on to 
discuss the reasons why gold should be included along with other investments. In assessing the 
value of gold as an investment, Mr. Hartmann looked at the prospects for inflation in the com- 
ing years and suggested ways to live with the increasing rate of inflation by protecting our 


assets. 


The advantages and disadvantages of the various investment vehicles were discussed and a 
lively question and answer period followed. Thirty-three people attended the seminar. 

On Feb.3, another 30 people listened to David Stanley Brown (SGW Arts ’60), a local anti- 
ques dealer, discuss ‘Collecting and Investing in Antique Silver”. 
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Association Notes 


The President of the SGW alumni associa- 
tion, Stephen E. Huza and Mrs. Huza hosted a 
wine-and-cheese reception in the faculty 
club lounge at Sir George Williams on Jan. 30. 
Over 100 alumni members and their guests 
turned out for the event. 


* * * 


The Loyola alumni office asks you to con- 
tact them if you are planning a class reunion. 
They can offer assistance in the planning and 
organization for such events. 

The Loyola alumni association is preparing 
for a fall gold tournament. Dr. Michael Little, 
an Arts graduate of 1967, is chairman of the 
tournament. Further information may be ob- 
tained by contacting the Loyola office at 
(514) 482-0320, local 313. 


* * * 


Almost 60 alumni and friends spent a Night 
at the Races at Blue Bonnets Racetrack 
February 13. The winning horse and jockey of 
the alumni race (9th) was Mars Bijou and 
Mario Baillargeon. 


A St. Pat’s salute 


Fred C. McCaffrey, Loyola Arts ‘41 and im- 
mediate Past President of the Loyola Alumni 
Association, was one of five men honoured as 
outstanding members of the St. Patrick’s 
Society in a testimonial dinner held at the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel on February 13, 1981. 

Attending the dinner were 180 guests in- 
cluding His Excellency the Irish Ambassador, 
Shaun Kennan. According to dinner chairman 
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Richard Cooper, “Now we’ve got the setting- 
up and completion of St. Patrick’s Square 
under our belts we felt it was time to honour 
these men who over the years have contri- 
buted so much support and devotion to the 
society.” 

St. Patrick’s Square, a large apartment 
complex on Céte St. Luc Road, was erected 
as a pre-retirement project for citizens over 
55 years of age. 


Latest Century 
Club Members 


Miss Gwynneth A. Allen 
Mr. Anthony Andrewsky 
Mr. Steve Armstrong 

Mr. G.N. Barker 

Mrs. Judith Beauchamp 
Dr. Nathan Berkson 

Mr. Lawrence Bloomberg 
Mr. James E. Bouchard 
Mr. D. Broh 

Mr. Edward & Peter Bronfman 
Mrs. Cynthia Clinton 

Mr. George Christie Sr. 

Mr. Bernard K. Dertinger 
Mr. Samuel L. Eason 

Mr. Vernon Eccles 

Mr. John Economides 

Mr. Bernard Finestone 

Mr. Magnus Flynn 

Mr. Lawrence |. Kessler 
Mr. Harry James Komery 
Mr. Thomas Kramer 

Mr. Theodore Lande 

Mr. Malcolm G. Marjerison 
Mr. Jacques N. Marleau 
Mr. Joseph Mason 

Mr. Leo McCullagh 

Mr. H. Stuart McEvoy 

Mr. & Mrs. Alexander Mikalachi 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ostro 

Mr. James Peffers 

Mr. Matthew Ram 

Mrs. Elinor L. Roast 

Mr. Ab Robins 

Dr. Allan Shapiro 

Mr. Ernest Shapiro 

Dr. John Smola 

Mr. Murray & Ms. Mireille Steinberg 
Mr. T. Arthur Tupper 

Mr. Allan N. Vosko 

Mr. Gerald J. Wareham 
Miss Joan Warren 

Mr. Frederick W.H. Wilkes 
Mr. Frederick Zwirz 
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ie THMES OF As gas prices soar, our room to breathe. With more 
driving habits are being than ample shoulder, leg 
STIFLING & AS stifled. But there is a and elbow room (not to 
breath of fresh air. mention infinite headroom). 
PRICES & The Volkswagen Rabbit As you merrily roll 











Convertible. along enjoying the wide 
PEATH ie So now the car that's open spaces, don't be dis- 
es always been a breeze mayed should rain, sleet 
on gas lets the breeze or snow put a damper on 
ERECY AIR. blow through your hair, | your fun. The multi-layered 
delivering a pleasing drattproot top and inte- 


fuel consumption rating of — grated roll-bar have been 
7.3L/100 km* (or 39 mpg). designed to keep you safe, 
While its responsive 1.7L warm and dry. 
engine accelerates your So, if you re feeling 
top-down driving fun from stifled by high gas prices 
O-80 km/h in 9.5 seconds. and cars that offer little 


Inside, the Rabbit relief, test drive the Rabbit 
Convertible conquers the Convertible. 
internal congestion prob- Then think about this: 





lem. Instead of smothering __ If everyone drove a THE 
you physically to save on Volkswagen, 
gas, it is designed to offer — we could alll VOLKSWAGEN 
four large adults plenty of breathe a lot easier. 
DLE Mo Miao ®) HSER iT 





DON'T SETTLE FOR LESS. 


